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Self-Denial The Gospel, it has been said, was meant to comfort the 

afflicted and to afflict the comfortable. To the afflicted in 
spirit and troubled in heart the Savior says: “Come unto Me. ... I will give 
you rest.” To the “comfortable,” to those who yawn while Christ weeps over 
their hollow satisfactions of self, He says: “If any man will come after Me, let 
him deny himself and take up his cross and follow Me.” 

The Lenten message summons us to self-denial, to disowning ourselves, 
and to claiming Christ as Lord. It is a call to repentance, a turning with 
shame away from our sins and a turning with trust to the Christ whose blood 
cleanses us from all sin. 

There is more to self-denial than giving up a “bad habit,” quenching an 
evil desire, or discontinuing some practice which is patently reprehensible. 
Peter once said on denying Jesus: “I know not the Man!” The Christian says 
in denying himself: “I know not this man!” Self-denial says: “I am nothing; 
Christ is All!” 

To deny oneself is to make room for someone else. Christ enters the 
heart and gives Himself in place of self. Blessed exchange! For as He enters, 
He brings pardon, peace, and purpose. 

He who nailed our sins to His cross now requires us to take up not His 
cross but our cross. Now we are permitted to suffer because we are His and 
because we believe what He says. 

Christian teachers will, therefore, in the name of Christ, challenge the 
lambs and sheep of Christ to crucify themselves for the sake of Him who 
was crucified for them. 

The Christian ministry especially is characterized by a spirit of rigid self- 
abnegation. Paul said: “I am crucified with Christ.” So are you. Paul was 
willing to deny himself the right to live so that others might find Christ, their 
Life. So ought we. Paul was willing to be damned if thereby others might 
be saved. Would you? M.L.K. 


ndelible Stam The first environmental factor which functions 
oS P in the shaping of personality is the home. Edu- 
cators recognize the tremendous influence of the home in the training of 
children and youth. Psychologists find deep roots of conditioning a person's 
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thinking and attitudes in the home. Sociologists consider the home the most 
potent factor in the process of social adjustment. 

The home exerts a far-reaching influence on individuals. It affects to 
a greater or less degree the attitudes and personality traits in later life. Home 
influences promote or limit success and happiness in the calling and career 
of an individual. The realization of this is of significance to official workers 
in the church. This was shown by a recent sociological study. 

The study was made by Victor B. Streufert, instructor at Concordia in 
River Forest, and Edgar P. Kaiser, pastor of Zion Lutheran Church at Har- 
vester, Mo. The aim of the study was an attempt to identify the factors of 
a student’s background and behavior which would be predictive of his 
academic standing, his leadership ranking, and his social acceptance rating 
at the terminal institutions of our church. More than 130 students had been 
interviewed. All of them were second-year students in our four terminal 
schools: St. Louis, Springfield, River Forest, and Seward. The following are 
some of the findings which especially show the significance of students’ home 
background: 


1. Students who came from father-controlled families had a slightly higher 
academic rating than those from families which were not of the patriarchal 


type. 

2. Students whose fathers’ formal training had extended beyond the ele- 
mentary school ranked significantly higher in academic standing and in leader- 
ship qualifications than those students whose fathers’ training had been limited 
to the elementary school level. 


8. Students whose brothers’ academic attainment had extended beyond 
high school ranked noticeably higher academically than those students whose 
brothers’ education was limited to elementary or high school training. 


4, Students who had been influenced primarily by professional church 
workers to enter the public service of the church ranked lower academically 
than those who had been chiefly influenced in their decision to dedicate 
themselves to service in the church by their families and friends. 


5. The social acceptance rating of students who had been influenced to 
enter the training institutions of the church primarily by their family and 
friends was higher than the rating of those students who had been chiefly 
influenced by church workers. 


These findings show that home and family influences are prime factors in 
shaping attitudes and traits which guide persons in the choice of their calling 
in life. That is significant for us workers in the church. It leads us to realize 
that we need the co-operation of homes and families in our recruitment efforts 
for more promising students to be trained as needed church workers. We need 
that co-operation in this endeavor as well as we need it in the training of our 
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pupils in school. Since the home leaves its indelible stamp on personality, 
may it become a strong ally in our efforts to train and guide children and 
youth. TaKe 


Answers Needed @ How can our schools maintain accreditation in 
an academic world of increased standards when over 
50 per cent of a year’s crop of assignees have substandard training? 


@ How can we eliminate the new “fox and grapes” attitude toward the 
accreditation of our colleges? 


@ How can a permanent full-time executive secretary for the Lutheran Edu- 
cation Association be financed? 


@ How can above-average high school students be persuaded not to take 
the courses designed for below-average students? 


@ How can the home be guided to co-operate more intimately with the 
school in the educational process? 


@ How can the school be guided to co-operate more intimately with the 
home in the educational process? 


@ How can more factual knowledge and precision activities be brought back 
into schools without losing judgment and expression values? 


@ How can we assemble enough smart people to teach us the application 
of fundamental Christian principles to life in a rapidly changing socio- 
economic structure? 


@ How can our teachers be persuaded to write how-to-do-it articles for 
LUTHERAN EDUCATION? H. G. 


New Plan for Federal 1 the last session of Congress a bill for 
Aid to E ducation school construction in the amount of $300 


million was defeated. The Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has developed a new program of Federal 
Aid to Education which in preliminary detail, as outlined by Secretary Folsom, 
contains the following points: 

1. Grants matched by states to support testing of abilities and aptitudes 
of elementary and high school students, to identify talented youngsters. 

2. Grants matched by the states to support improved counseling and guid- 
ance of young students and to encourage able students to stay in school 
and prepare for higher education. 

3. Ten thousand four-year college and university scholarships starting each 
year for four years. These federal scholarships would average $750 to 
$800 a year. 

4. One thousand four-year fellowships starting the first year and 1,500 
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starting each of the three following years. These federal graduate fel- 
lowships would encourage more able college students to continue into 
graduate study and prepare for teaching careers. These federal grad- 
uate fellowships will provide $1,800 to $2,500 a year. 

5. Direct federal grants to graduate schools for salaries, library materials, 
or equipment needed to handle more students. 


6. Lump-sum grants to be matched by the states to encourage the states 
in local school systems to provide more and better teaching of science 
and mathematics. 


7. Federal funds, mainly unmatched, to establish training centers for lan- 
guages that now get little or no attention — particularly the languages 
of Asia, Africa, and the Middle East. 


8. An increase of $64,500,000 for the next fiscal year for the National 
Science Foundation to enable this agency to expand its program of 
scholarships and institutes in the field of scientific education. 


The proposed four-year, billion-dollar program of emergency federal aid 
to education places a heavy emphasis on science and mathematics. In view of 
the challenge of Russian advances in these fields, this emphasis is doubtless 
necessary. 

At the meeting of the General Assembly of the National Council of 
Churches in St. Louis, December 1957, the following statement was adopted: 

We welcome scientific advance and feel the urgency for more of it. We 
hold that this should be carried forward not in materialistic, mechanistic, nor 
exclusively military terms, but primarily to promote human well-being and 
values. 

We see a need for much more emphasis on education, including scientific, 
but we hold that there should also be increasing concern with the social sciences 
and the humanities for the education of the whole man to deal with the whole 
society. 

The educational problem is a many-faceted one. The Lutheran educator 
has two concerns: (1) the implications of proposed educational solutions for 
Lutheran education; (2) the implications of the proposed solutions for the 
educational program of the nation at large. 

In examining the implications of the proposed solution for Lutheran edu- 
cation, we recognize that the following observations merit attention: 

1. Also Lutheran schools have an obligation to help meet the need of our 

nation for increased competence in science and mathematics. 

2. The professional educator in Lutheran schools will recognize that in- 
creased competence in science and mathematics will be achieved chiefly 
through the curriculum. Improved objectives, activities, and evaluation 
will yield improved results in science and mathematics as in other fields. 


3. Improved teaching in science and mathematics does not mean neglect of 
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the other subject-matter fields. Indeed, there should be simultaneous 
attention to improvement in the entire curriculum. 


4. Pupil motivation for increased attention to science and mathematics can 
be increased by emphasis on the responsibilities of Christian citizenship. 
To help the nation’s welfare is a God-pleasing aim for Christian pupils 
at all grade levels. 

5. The identification of talent in science and mathematics and the guid- 
ance of such pupils are long-range aspects of the proposed program. Pre- 
liminary plans indicate that $1.25 per pupil may be available for this 
purpose. If these plans materialize, Lutheran schools should take full 
advantage of these provisions to see that pupils attending Lutheran 
elementary schools and high schools are given the same opportunities 
as pupils attending public schools in the screening for abilities and 
aptitudes. The scholarships that are available will be available to public 
and nonpublic school students alike. It appears, however, that the test- 
ing program is a prerequisite to any such availability of scholarships. 


In examining the implications of the proposed solution for the educational 
program of the nation at large, we find that the following observations merit 
attention: 

1. Our nation is confronted with a serious problem in the development 
of large numbers of persons competent in science and mathematics. 
Schools at all levels should help solve this problem by their initiative 
and professional skill. 

2. Special attention to science and mathematics should not mean that other 
areas of the curriculum are neglected. The schools of the nation should 
give attention to effective education in all areas of the curriculum. 
While general education can include a strong emphasis on science and 
mathematics, it must also include attention to the social sciences, lan- 
guage arts, the fine arts, and character education. 

3. Our nation must avoid an imbalance that would result from steering 
all of its talent into science and mathematics. This means that encour- 
agement must be given children and youth to develop the broad range 
of talent needed by our nation. Such encouragement involves recogniz- 
ing the importance of work in the social sciences and humanities and 
making adequate provisions for advanced training also in these fields. 

ARTHUR L. MILLER 


Red Teachers Rebuked A newspaper item datelined Moscow re- 
ported that teachers in the Soviet Union 


recently were rebuked for not slipping enough antireligious and atheistic 
propaganda into their lessons. This criticism was presented in the leading 
editorial of the Teachers Gazette, newspaper of the ministries of education 
of 15 Soviet republics. 
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Evidently Russian teachers are to show “sputnik” results in atheistic indoc- 
trination of all their pupils. The behavior of pupils is the criterion by which 
the successful application of the Communist doctrine of atheism is being 
judged. 

The newspaper pointed “with dismay” to the fact that in some regions 
Moslem pupils observe holy days, Seventh-Day Adventists stay away from 
schools on Saturdays, and Baptists do not go to motion pictures and shun 
Communist-organized social life. 

Russian education supervisors must be applying the Christian criterion 
“By their fruits ye shall know them.” Obviously they expect direct, tangible 
results to come from classroom activity. Their point of view seems to be that 
if the teacher teaches.the pupil to be Red, he should be Red. If he isn't, 
the teacher has failed. 

Somehow such educational zeal places Christian teachers into an em- 
barrassing position. We have the Word of God, the command to teach pupils 
to observe all things, a promise of help from the Holy Spirit, and yet we lack 
something. Our products are not outstanding. Why not? 

What is more, we are not driven by legalistic demands and threats of 
violence. Rather we are motivated by the love of God to be faithful and 
zealous in His work, and still we do not even expect to meet such high 
achievement standards. Why not? 

The Russian editorial, however, points to a very important truth which we 
do hold. It is interesting to see how the Communist Ministry of Education 
is endeavoring to turn the present generation of Russians into atheists. Teach- 
ers are expected to achieve this result through the schools. The officials expect 
results that can be seen and evaluated. The change-over is expected to be 
completely effective. 

If schools can become the efficient tools of such practical atheistic mate- 
rialists as the Communists to help them eradicate religious practices com- 
pletely among the school children, they can also serve the Christian cause. 
In a negative way the positive value of Christian parish schools and com- 
munity Lutheran high ‘schools is heavily underlined. If Communists can 
eradicate religious practice through the schools, Christians should be able by 
proper execution of a good Christian education program to get many people 
to live and profess their religion openly before all the world. 

More than 100 years of organized Christian education in the Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod eloquently speaks of success. What we need now 
is a determined effort to get more Christian teachers into more Christian 
schools and to have them expect more intense Christian practices from believ- 
ing pupils. The Scripture says: “Let your light so shine before men that they 
may see your good works and glorify your Father which is in heaven.” 

Isn't it heartening to see Christian pupils in Russia glorifying their heavenly 
Father in spite of their teachers? American Christians can surely glorify Him 
with the help of faithful and believing teachers. J.C 


Art Is Your Baby 


Emit H. DeFFNER 


The term “the three R’s” is now 
generally dismissed as a hoary shib- 
boleth, but it still looms large in the 
thinking of some educators. In our 
Lutheran schools religion is, of course, 
already a fourth “R” and is given the 
head place at the curriculum table, 
where it is seated with reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic, the legitimate 
children of the academic family. The 
social studies joined the family circle 
many years ago, and perhaps science 
and health have more recently been 
adopted and also are sharing honors 
with the three “R’s.” 

Is art acknowledged as a full- 
fledged member of the curriculum 
family or only as a guest? According 
to recent surveys and informal reports 
from the field, art to this day, if taught 
at all, is taught either incorrectly or 
inadequately in the majority of our 
Lutheran schools. Where it does not 
have the status of a child, it may be 
treated as an honored guest, in some 
schools as an uninvited guest, or as 
a guest under the table. 

True, a prevailing hostile attitude 
toward school art may be but a cher- 
ished legacy from a predecessor, just 
as an adverse opinion of art in gen- 
eral is largely determined by a biased 
environment. Both contribute to mis- 
conception and prejudice. The fol- 
lowing pages are an attempt to locate 
the origin of the widely held miscon- 
ceptions of art and of art education 
and to point the way to their correc- 
tion. 

Virtually all literature on art pub- 
lished before 1900 — criticism, his- 
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tory, esthetics, and all art textbooks 
for adults and for children — ema- 
nated from, or reflected, the French 
academic philosophy of art, which in 
turn was largely based on Roman 
classicism. By 1913 the Impression- 
ists and the French Moderns  suc- 
ceeded in deflating some of the bom- 
bastic traditional viewpoints. But, by 
and large, professional art schools and 
those grade and high schools where 
art was taught continued for many 
more years to follow the conventional, 
classical goals of illusionistic, photo- 
graphic representation —a sort of in- 
tellectual reproduction of nature by 
means of art media. Some few schools 
may still be pursuing these unworthy 
objectives — unworthy because visual 
art is, as all fine arts are, primarily 
expression, not imitative craft. For 
instance, a good musical performance 
is not a mechanical repetition, how- 
ever perfectly executed. It is a noble, 
spirited, emotional expression — a per- 
sonal interpretation. The same is true 
of the visual arts. A drawing, paint- 
ing, or sculpture must be a personal, 
deepfelt expression, not a facsimile of 
some other person’s idea, nor a dead 
image of any recognizable object. 
Let us not construe the foregoing 
as an apology for the prevalent ab- 
stract monstrosities we see all about 
us today. We concede at once that 
many of these fantastic horrors are 
merely hoaxes, aliases for inept char- 
latans, or deformities perpetrated by 
able artists for the sake of conformity. 
What genuine art may be among 
them will endure and emerge some 
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later day as a true expression of the 
unstable, greatly disturbed spirit of 
our time. At any rate, the premise 
remains the same: art must individ- 
ually interpret, feelingly express, dra- 
matically startle, poetically intrigue, 
colorfully enchant, irresistibly arrest, 
rhythmically beckon, or harmonically 
satisfy, but never banally ape or liter- 
ally translate. 

For centuries people who could 
afford tutors and governesses consid- 
ered art a sine qua non in the educa- 
tion of their children. Amos Come- 
nius, an exponent of public education 
(1592-1671), emphasized the impor- 
tance of art in the training of all 
boys. Pestalozzi introduced art in his 
schools in Switzerland (1800—25), 
from where it was disseminated in 
modified form all over Europe.t In 
America Benjamin Franklin in 1794 
urged the city council of Philadelphia 
to require the teaching of art in all 
schools of the city and offered to teach 
it himself for one year without pay. 
In Boston Master Fowle taught art to 
his school children from 1821 to 1830. 
Later in the century Massachusetts 
enacted a law making the teaching of 
art compulsory in all public schools. 
Walter Smith from England was en- 
gaged as state director of art, 1870 
to 1883. In the Columbian Exposition 
at Chicago (1893) and in the Louisi- 
ana Purchase Exposition at St. Louis 
(1904), a very large number of ele- 
mentary schools from many cities all 
over the country submitted art entries 
to the educational exhibits. In 1927 
the National Education Association 


1 James P. Haney, “Art in the Schools,” 
Cyclopedia of Education, I. 
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meeting at Dallas declared art to be 
of equal rank with other fundamental 
school subjects. Today all but a few 
states require some credits in art for 
teacher certification. Not all states 
make the teaching of art compulsory, 
but in practically all cities and larger 
towns of the United States a well- 
rounded program of art is in full 
swing. In some rural areas, however, 
art still lags behind and is more or 
less neglected. | 

In the Lutheran schools before 1900 
a number of teachers taught drawing 
according to the German method, 
which was a corruption of Pestalozzi’s 
ideas of art education. But after the 
1893 World’s Fair in Chicago a Lu- 
theran teachers conference (probably 
Northern [Illinois) requested Con- 
cordia Publishing House to publish 
a set of drawing books for Lutheran 
schools. Accordingly, in 1896, there 
appeared the American Series of 
Drawing Books, which were widely 
used throughout our school system 
until 1940. They contained, as many 
of our older colleagues may remem- 
ber, exercises in freehand pencil draw- 
ing and required children from 6 to 14 
years of age to make exact copies of 
the model drawings that were printed 
on alternate pages. The whole series 
of 16 books was a duplication of Wal- 
ter Smith’s series for the Massachu- 
setts schools in the 1870's. 

Today, of course, we deplore this 
miscarriage of judgment and effort. 
Such training in draftmanship may be 
proper for secondary or college stu- 
dents in specialized design or en- 
gineering courses, but not for ele- 
mentary school pupils. 

With the cessation of the American 
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Series, other sets, like Augsburg 
Drawing Books, Concordia Art Books, 
and Elementary Art, found a market 
in our schools. All of these texts 
stressed their intended function as 
reference books, not copybooks. Nev- 
ertheless they were almost universally 
misused. In one extreme case even 
the diagrams, the photographs, and 
the art reproductions contained in a 
book were assigned by the teacher to 
fourth graders for copying. Any kind 
of copying coerces children into striv- 
ing for alien or adult standards, pre- 
cludes experimenting and experienc- 
ing a creative accomplishment, pre- 
vents expressing original ideas and 
chosing preferred media, and deprives 
them of the freedom to grow at their 
own rate. Under such conditions, nat- 
urally, most children begin to hate 
art. 

Perhaps such conditions no longer 
obtain anywhere. But there still is 
doubt, prejudice, insecurity, or indif- 
ference in the matter of school art. 
These attitudes can in part be traced 
to the belief that school art is identical 
with adult art and that it is taught 
for the purpose of developing artists. 
Apparently we have no such scruples 
about teaching mathematics, science, 
English, or music, but they seem to 
persist in art. Another cause of such 
adverse opinions is the platitude that 
special gifts are needed for art and 
that “born artists” are rare. Every 
normal child is a born artist to the 
extent that he is a born engineer, 
scientist, author, opera star, or what 
you will. Another source of misgiv- 
ings about school art, perhaps the 
most common, is the teacher’s feeling 
of ignorance or incompetence. This 
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feeling is justifiable if it leads him to 
a correction of his deficiency. But it 
is unpardonable if he uses arguments 
against school art merely to hide his 
own lack of knowledge and ability. 

Every parent knows that a child 
from the time he is about two years 
old loves to make marks and to scrib- 
ble with a rock, a piece of chalk, a 
crayon, or a pencil. When a little 
older, he likes to make mud pies, to 
model in sand, clay, or snow, and to 
carve or whittle. These are all natural 
responses to an innate urge for 
graphic and plastic expression. What 
most people do not know is that this 
tendency is a universal phenomenon 
and that the naive, symbolic expres- 
sions in line, color, shape, and form 
are, to all intents and purposes, almost 
exactly alike with all children the 
world over. Ever since 1898, when 
studies were first begun to determine 
children’s preferences in artistic ex- 
pression, educators and psychologists 
of the highest order in Europe and 
America have agreed that every nor- 
mal child is endowed with creative 
imagination, with the ability to invent 
original symbols for scores of objects 
in his environment, and with an amaz- 
ing sense for design and arrangement. 
This is why your child or pupil is an 
artist.” 

The child, however, may lose this 
propensity through ridicule or dis- 
couragement by relatives, friends, or 
teachers and through the stultifying 


effects of false adult standards in mat- 


ters of drawing, color, or arrangement. 


2 Viktor Lowenfeld, Creative and Mental 
Growth (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1957). 
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On the other hand, acceptance and 
praise of the child’s own efforts in 
painting, modeling, sketching, etc., 
will keep the creative spark with its 
concomitant zest alive through his 
manipulative and symbolic stages of 
development. When he reaches the 
next level of maturation, at about nine 
or ten years of age, tremendous physi- 
ological, intellectual, and emotional 
changes in his nature cause him to 
become self-conscious about his sym- 
bolic representations, self-critical, and 
dissatisfied. He compares his work 
with that of other (usually older) 
children and with the actual appear- 
ance of objects. He desires sympa- 
thetic understanding and frequently 
asks for help. This is a crucial period. 
The child must be aided in subtle or 
straightforward ways, depending on 
his individual nature and aptitude, so 
that he may realize in his own art 
efforts a greater personal satisfaction, 
which usually amounts to a more nat- 
uralistic expression. But this help, if 
not judiciously administered, could 
smother the creative imagination and 
tendency which heretofore had been 
the prolific source of his original art 
work. 

There are those who say you cannot 
teach art, all you can do is to let it 
develop. But in our frame of refer- 
ence teaching includes encouraging 
creative art by establishing a con- 
ducive atmosphere and eliciting emo- 
tional responses which become incen- 
tives for art expression. The most 
important function of the teacher is 
to produce a creative atmosphere. 
This is an entirely personal matter. 
Some achieve it through external 
means —a well-equipped room with 
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colorful displays of children’s work. 
Others succeed in modest rooms 
through their attitudes, words, and 
gestures. Next in importance and 
closely related to a creative atmos- 
phere is rapport, which is, briefly, a 
mutual sense of happiness in being 
together. To bring this about, three 
things are necessary: love, security, 
and significance. The child must be 
sure of the teacher’s genuine love, not 
simulated affection. He must keep 
that same sense of security which he 
had in the symbolic stage, when his 
every stroke was certain. He must 
through the maturing years continue 
to feel confident that his original in- 
terpretations are acceptable and safe 
with his teacher. At the same time 
the pupil will expect that his work will 
have significance — that the teacher 
will take him seriously. He wants ap- 
preciation and, if an older pupil, eval- 
uation. Genuine regard for the pupil’s 
individuality will determine for the 
teacher how his evaluation can serve 
as further guidance. Extravagant 
praise is never good. That could be 
as deadly as cold, destructive criti- 
cism.® 

Indispensable is that the teacher 
knows his pupils. First, he must un- 
derstand children —their nature and 
feelings. He must know what takes 
place when a child progresses from 
one maturation level to another. He 
must discover the individual pupil, 
that is, he must explore his personality 
and find the difference in his charac- 
ter. Only then will he be able to give 


each child the special help he needs. 


8 Wilhelm Viola, Child Art (Peoria, Ill: 
Chas. A. Bennett Co., 1944). 
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Ink Drawing: Grade 7, Roosevel 
Lutheran School, River Forest, 
Tl. 


Painting: Grade 1, Grace Lu- 
theran School, River Forest, IIl. 


Crayon Drawing: Grade 3, Grace 
Lutheran School, River Forest, 


Ill. Painting: Grade 6, Grace Lu- 
theran School, River Forest, Ill. 


Paper Cutting: Grade 4, Grace Papier Mache: Grade 8, Roose- 
Lutheran School, River Forest, velt Lutheran School, River 
Til. Forest, Ill. 
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He will help as little as possible, but 
when help is offered it nearly always 
consists in an encouraging word, look, 
or nod. But he must also be prepared 
to stimulate the child’s imagination 
through recall of sense perceptions 
and to recapture his enthusiasm when 
that becomes necessary. “The teacher 
must adapt himself to the personality 
of his children, not the children to 
his.” (Ibid., p. 41) 

Besides knowledge, the teacher 
needs tact and presence of mind. He 
needs courage to make himself “dis- 
appear” among the busy children — 
remain, as it were, in the background 
(not behind his desk), yet ever pres- 
ent to boost morale. Discipline is 
wonderful in a roomful of children in- 
terested in their work. The high 
morale of the teacher does better than 
a feeling of superiority based on phys- 
ical strength and authority. There will 
be buzzing and murmuring if children 
compare or evaluate one another's 
work and one child helps another. 
Nothing could be better, for this def- 
initely obviates the imposition of an 
adult viewpoint. 

The teacher must be able to inspire 
the pupils with an ardent desire to 
express personal or vicarious experi- 
ences through art activities. Expres- 
sions of personal experiences are 
evoked through skillful, leading ques- 
tions involving all senses. Those of 
vicarious experiences are more direct, 
since they pertain to school subjects, 
like Bible stories, reading, and the 
like, and usually depend on the pres- 
entation, discussion, dramatization, 
and other motivations. No models or 
pictures are required, especially not 
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so-called art texts. Everything is done 
from imagination and memory. 

Naturally, such art teaching “takes 
more out” of the teacher than the 
old-time copying assignments. Such 
teaching furthermore presupposes 
long range planning and daily prep- 
aration. The program must be flexible 
to allow for shifts and substitutions 
dictated by unforeseen events or mo- 
ments as they evolve in the course of 
the year or day. It also means order- 
ing (or collecting) ample supplies of 
various materials needed for a diver- 
sity of art techniques. At times some 
art media may need to be prepared 
for use before a lesson. Only excep- 
tionally would all pupils in a class be 
concerned with one kind of activity. 
In the same period there may be a 
“committee” of seven pupils making 
a colored-chalk mural as a group 
project, a few pairs of pupils working 
on stage settings and puppets, while 
the remaining pupils could be busy 
with different techniques: painting, 
carving, modeling, weaving, stencil- 
ing, or printing. Freedom in the 
choice of material and technique be- 
gins in the primary grades and in- 
creases from grade to grade. 

Now, who would be the logical per- 
son to teach art in your class? YOU! 
Art is your baby. If art is depart- 
mentalized, how can the “art teacher” 
know your pupils, understand them, 
and love them as you do? When 
would he have your daily opportunity 
of inspiring them and building up a 
stimulation of emotional reactions that 
should culminate in expressive art 
work? Yes, it is much easier to “let 
George do it” and to confess, perhaps 
with a disparaging smirk, that you 
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just “don’t have what it takes.” You 
will get what it takes if you have the 
right concepts of art and of school art, 
when you will stop thinking of art as 
a special or peripheral subject and 
begin to consider it for what it is: 
a bona fide school subject — an honest- 
to-goodness child sitting at the cur- 
riculum table. You, you yourself, will 
dig in and willy-nilly correct your 
real or imagined deficiency if you 
have the wholesome (not holesome) 
growth of the whole personality of 
your pupils at heart. 

In some multiroom schools the con- 
tinuity of a vital, creative art program 
may be a problem on account of one 
or more teachers who refuse to teach 
art or who are loath to change from 
imitative and mechanical drawing to 
creative art. Then there are those 
who, often unwittingly, stifle creative 
efforts without actually assigning copy 
work. This happens when they criti- 
cize or ridicule a child’s symbolic or 
abstract rendering; when they add a 
“correction” to a child’s interpretation; 
when they let their “demonstration” 
remain on the board; when they hand 
out hexographed outlines of objects 
for coloring; and when they have a 
child carry out drawing or coloring ac- 
cording to the directions in the (cur- 
rently so popular) workbooks.* Dis- 
trict superintendents and principals 
could certainly be instrumental in 
ameliorating this difficulty, but some 
of them may themselves never have 
been disillusioned about the detri- 
mental effects (on creative art) of 
traditional drawing lessons, copying, 
and workbook directions. 


4 Lowenfeld, p. 17. 
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Another hindrance may come from 
unappreciative parents, who can eas- 
ily destroy what has been built up in 
the art work of the school. Any trou- 
ble with parents ends when special 
meetings with them are arranged in 
which they can observe art activities 
in progress. Co-operation between 
parents and teacher can also diminish, 
if not eliminate, the likelihood that 
children come to school already 
spoiled.® 

Regardless of any such obstacles, 
creative art should be introduced 
where it does not now exist, even if 
only one of the teachers (in a graded 
school) is willing to start. From this 
nucleus it should expand until the 
whole school has a lively, well-inte- 
grated and continuative art program. 
Then the oft-heard argument about 
“lack of time” will no longer be ad- 
vanced. For experiences in creative 
art, particularly such as are integrated 
with other curricular areas, make all 
subjects more meaningful, more inter- 
esting, and therefore more easily re- 
membered. The net result will be 
a gain, not loss, in time. 

Here are some suggestions. Visit 
public or Catholic schools in your 
neighborhood, and observe their art 
activities. Join the local art-education 
association to get help from their 
meetings and literature (there is one 
near you; there are also state and 
regional associations, all affiliated with 
the National Art Education Associa- 
tion). Attend workshops in school 
art (they are widely offered in most 
localities by the associations or by art- 
education departments of universi- 
ties). Take courses in art education 


5 Viola, p. 43. 
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where and when you have opportu- 
nity. Read and study late books on 
child art and art education. A few 
basic books are listed here. 

We pray in our churches at almost 
every service: “Bless all pure arts and 
useful knowledge.” Let us first of all 
learn to recognize that God has en- 
dowed us all with an art sense, and 
then let us acknowledge that it is ac- 
cording to His will that this gift be 
properly cultivated and be made use- 
ful to all mankind, especially to His 
church on earth and to His greater 


glory. 
ON CHILD ART 


Bannon, Laura. Mind Your Child’s Art. 
New York: Pellegrini and Cudahy, 
1952. 

Viola, Wilhelm. Child Art. Peoria, IIL: 
Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc., 1944. 


ON PSYCHOLOGY OF SCHOOL ART 


Read, Herbert. Education Through Art. 
London: Faber and Faber, 19438. 
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Lowenfeld, Viktor. Creative and Mental 
Growth. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1957. 


ON ART EDUCATION 


D’Amico, Victor. Creative Teaching in 
Art. Scranton, Pa.: International Text- 
book Co., 1942—50. 

Erdt, Margaret H. Teaching Art in the 
Elementary School. New York: Rine- 
hart & Co., 1953. 

Gregg, Harold Art for the Schools of 
America. Scranton, Pa.: International 
Textbook Co., 1948. 

Harrison, Elizabeth.  Self-Expression 
Through Art. Peoria, Ill.: Chas. A. 
Bennett Co., Inc., 1951. 

Schultz, Harold. Art in the Elementary 
School. Urbana, IIl.: University of 
Illinois Press, 1953. 


ON TEACHING AIDS 


Knudsen and Christensen. Children’s 
Art Education. Peoria, Ill.: Chas. A. 
Bennett Co., Inc., 1957. 

Paine, Irma Littler. Art Aids for Elemen- 
tary Teaching. Minneapolis: Burgess 
Publishing Co., 1953-6. 


Frequently we need to ponder the sayings of wise men of God to stir us to 
service in the vineyard of the Lord. Ponder these: 

“Many are on the salvation train, but many are in the sleeper.” 

“People who love God will go where His Word and His work lead them.” 

“When you are kicking, you are not pulling.” 

“There are three kinds of workers in the church today — tired, retired, and 


tireless.” 


“A parasite is one who belongs to a church others keep up for him.” 

“A church is never strong whose burdens are carried by the willing few.” 
“To be a good member you must be good for something.” 

“Life is like a tennis game —the player who doesn’t serve usually loses.” 
“We are adopted by God’s grace to be adapted to God’s use.” 


— The Sunday bulletin of Our Savior, Tulsa 


Real intelligence is a creative use of knowledge, not merely an accumulation 


of facts. The slow thinker who can finally come up with an idea of his own 
is more important to the world than a walking encyclopedia who hasn’t learned 
how to use the information productively. 


— D. KENNETH WINEBRENNER in Argonaut 


Creative Drama for Primary Grades 


Dorotruea H. GrersonpE 


Music should become an integral 
part of the child’s personality develop- 
ment. It can be introduced into the 
Christian kindergarten and the pri- 
mary grades for enjoyment, for learn- 
ing, for interpretation, for dramatiza- 
tion, and for relaxation. It is invalu- 
able in building an integrated Chris- 
tian personality and a happy life. 


MUSICAL INTERPRETATION 


In our school, last spring, we de- 
veloped a musical drama entitled 
“A Spring Garden.” In its first stages 
it took the form of creative dramatics 
in which the children moved their 
bodies, hands, and arms to the music 
played for them on the piano. They 
interpreted the motions of flowers in 
a garden, swaying in the breeze, the 
sun rising, raindrops falling, birds fly- 
ing, and a butterfly flitting about. 

Some of the movements became 
very well established, and every time 
the children heard a certain musical 
number played, they began to use the 
same movements they had used pre- 
viously when that number was played. 

Later, when we were requested to 
present something to the parents on 
a certain occasion, we chose this ac- 
tivity. We shaped the various parts 
into definite movements, actions, and 
expressions, portraying through mu- 
sical] interpretation what happens in 
a garden in spring. 

The short scenes were portrayed in 
the following order: 

Several children representing flow- 
ers and vegetables take their respec- 
tive places on their knees, bending 
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forward with the head touching the 
floor. 

The gardener goes about slowly 
digging the earth and planting seeds. 
The garden maid assists the gardener. 

The flowers come to life and slowly 
and steadily lift themselves. 

Raindrops appear and skip lightly 
about and finally drop to the ground. 

The sun comes up, stands in front 
of each flower at a time, bowing to 
show that it is shining upon each one. 

The flowers nod their heads, sway 
their bodies, and move their arms. 

Birds come, and with arm move- 
ments and light running steps go in 
and out among the flowers. 

A butterfly comes flitting in and out 
among the flowers and over the rain- 
drops on the ground. 

The gardener and his maid walk 
around each flower with a sprinkling 
can. The gardener sprinkles, and the 
maid picks flowers for a bouquet. 

Flowers and vegetables slowly step 
from their places while the birds per- 
form light rhythms. 

All skip freely about the space they 
have occupied moving in any direc- 
tion they wish. The little drama 
comes to a close when they all skip 
out of sight. 


WORKSHOP TASKS 


The costumes are of simple crepe- 
paper design, made by the children’s 
mothers and grandmothers in colors 
of the flowers, vegetables, birds, and 
butterflies, which they represented. 
The patterns were taken from Den- 
nison’s crepe-paper costume books. 
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INTEGRATION OF SUBJECTS 


The playlet supplemented the work 
in nature study by calling attention to 
gardens, flowers, birds, butterflies, 
gardening, weather, and the season 
of spring. God’s wonderful work of 
creation became the central theme of 
the presentation. The responsibility 
He has given us in caring for His 
creatures and flowers in a garden was 
especially emphasized. A study of the 
Garden of Eden story provided in- 
formation for the understanding of 
a Christian’s responsibility in caring 
for a beautiful garden. 


SOURCES FOR MUSIC 


Selections from “Your Favorite Solos” for 
Piano, compiled and edited by George 
Walter Anthony (Theodore Presser 
Co). 

For: 

Flowers come to life — 


“Menuet a l’Antique” by I. J. Pade- 
rewski, Op. 14 
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Flowers nodding swaying, and moving 
about — 
“Waltz of the Flower Fairies” by 
Marie Crosby 


Birds — 
“On the Lake” by Frederick A. Wil- 
liams, Op. 48 


Butterfly — 
“Valse Petite” by Ella Ketterer 
Flowers, vegetables, and birds 
(near end) — 
“Dance of the Rosebuds” by Frederick 
Keats 


Others — 


For: 
Gardener — 
“Shall I Tell How the Farmer” (Fa- 
miliar Tune) 


Raindrops — 
“Music Box Waltz’ from “Its Time 
for Waltzes” by David Carr Glover 


The Sun — 
“Morning” by E. Grieg 


FITLY SPOKEN 


— The habits of young people are influenced more by what their parents 


practice than by what they preach. 


— Even if I knew that the world would come to an end tomorrow, I would 


nevertheless plant an apple tree today. Let us live as though Christ were 
crucified yesterday, risen today, and coming tomorrow. — Martin LuTHER. 


— Unless there is within us that which is above us, we shall soon yield to 
that which is about us. — PETER ForsyTHE. 


— Men think that God is destroying them when He is tuning them. 
Henry Warp BEECHER 


— Two things stand like stone: kindness in another’s troubles; courage in 
one’s own. 


2 — The vernal urge that impels the thrush to sing also makes the jackass 
ray. 


— Standing on your dignity adds not an inch to your stature. 
—A “bargain” is the rare occasion when we get what we pay for. 
— To look around is to be distressed; to look within is to be depressed; 
to look to Christ is to be blessed. 
— Minds are like parachutes — they only function when open. 
Lorp DEwaR 


What Is Christian Character? 


RayMonp L. ScHmLLiInG 


We might approach the study of 
Christian character by thinking of 
persons who in our opinion have a 
good Christian character. 


The writer has in mind two in- 
dividuals who in the eyes of their fel- 
low men are people of high Christian 
character. He considers the outstand- 
ing trait or characteristic of the in- 
dividuals their living a life of love. 
This life of love is one of the fruits of 
faith in Christ, who loved the whole 
world. In the life of a believer, first 
and foremost, is the love toward God, 
and secondly, the love toward man. 

Due to the fact that we cannot see 
into another person’s heart, we fully 
realize that our evaluation of these 
two individuals may not give us a true 
picture in many respects. We are fur- 
thermore aware that our only perfect 
example is Christ, who completely 
lived the sanctified life. 


OBSERVATION OF 

CHRISTIAN TRAITS 
The writer in his intimate associa- 
tion with the two people aforemen- 
tioned observed the following Chris- 
tian traits. In all of his conversation 
with them, he can recall no expression 
of disgust or complaint, even though 
they were not necessarily in the best 
of health. They seemed from all indi- 
cations to put the best construction 
on everything. They were not by any 
means blessed with an abundance of 
material wealth, but they nevertheless 
revealed that they were happy and 
content with what God saw fit to be- 
stow on them. They showed a great 
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interest for others by their kind 
words and deeds of love. They pos- 
sessed the traits of trustworthiness and 
dependability. Both of them were 
known to be sympathetic and under- 
standing toward everyone. 

The personalities of these two in- 
dividuals differed in several respects. 
One was efficient in his daily work. 
The other had a better command of 
words and was thus more talkative. 
One of the two had lived as a child 
in a small town, while the other had 
spent his childhood in a large city. 
The amount of education in each case 
was not the same. However, they 
both, from all observation, possessed 
a true Christian character. 


CHRISTIAN CHARACTER AND 
CHRISTIAN REPUTATION 

What is Christian character? First, 
let us establish what character is. Dr. 
Edward Koehler defines character as 
“the sum total of a person’s qualities 
and attributes, which, functioning in 
his life, manifest themselves in cer- 
tain traits or characteristics”! We can 
see that character must be defined in 
terms of the person as a whole. We 
might say that a person’s character is 
synonymous with his reputation. 
Thus, a person with a good reputation 
is said to be of good character. 

Now let us compare the reputation 
and the character of a Christian. Does 
it follow that a Christian with a good 
reputation also possesses a good 


1 Edward W. A. Koehler, A Christian 
Pedagogy (St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1903), p. 69. 
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Christian character? We usually think 
of a good reputation as a good esti- 
mate of someone made by man. On 
this basis we can easily see how a per- 
son with a good reputation, in the 
eyes of man, may not necessarily have 
a good Christian character. 

This leads us to another question. 
Can anyone be a true Christian and 
not have a good reputation? In the 
eyes of man the answer could very 
well be yes. When a person has been 
brought to Christ through justifica- 
tion, he begins his life in Christ. He 
then, with the help of the Holy Spirit, 
sets as his ideal a life of holiness. 
Dr. Jahsmann states it this way: 
“Though sanctification is held to re- 
main imperfect in this life, perfection 
remains the goal, the aim, the ob- 
jective of the Christian life.” 

As the regenerate person continues 
to live in faith, his life should also 
become more Christlike. We can say 
that every true Christian, as the re- 
sult of his faith in Christ, will con- 
tinually strive to live as a God-pleas- 
ing person in word and deed. This 
implies that the true Christian is con- 
stantly struggling to improve his 
Christian life, his Christian reputa- 
tion, his Christian character. Thus 
we may assume that one who pos- 
sesses a Christian character is one who 
leads a good Christian life. 


CHRISTIAN CHARACTER 
AND GOOD WORKS 
C. B. Eavey, in discussing the aim 
of the Christian teacher, makes this 
statement: “The constant aim of the 


2 Allan Hart Jahsmann, “The Foundation 
of Lutheran Education” (Doctor’s Thesis, 
1956), p. 242. 
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Christian teacher is the development 
of Christian character, the man of God 
perfected in good works.” * 

The “good works” of a believer are 
the fruits of faith and not merely 
works of the Law. The Christian is 
not under the bondage of the Law, 
but as a result of his faith he willingly 
wants to do what pleases God. The 
Gospel creates in him the power and 
desire to do good works, and the Law 
becomes his guide by showing him 
what God considers good works. 


CHRISTIAN CHARACTER 
AND PERSONALITY 

Does the character of a person de- 
pend upon one’s personality? Harry 
C. Munro has the following to say 
concerning the relationship between 
personality and character: “Good 
character means one thing in one type 
of personality and something quite 
different in another type; character is 
formed differently in different per- 
sonalities.” 4 

In the two individuals to which we 
referred, it was observed that they 
had nearly identical character reputa- 
tions, yet they were entirely different 
in their personality. This raises the 
question: What influences the indi- 
vidual to develop good character? 

Wyckoff gives this answer: 

Christian character and personality 

will be distinguished by the achieve- 

ment of an understanding of the 


world, its resources and its needs. This 
means the natural world and the ways 


3 C, B. Eavey, Principles of Teaching for 
Christian Teachers (Grand Rapids: Zonder- 
van Publishing House, 1940), p. 64. 

4 Harry C. Munro, Protestant Nurture 


(Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1956), p. 85. 
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in which we may co-operate with it to 
achieve a fuller and richer life. It also 
means the social world; unless we 
understand the persons around us, and 
the very core of their integrity, we 
cannot help to meet their needs in any 
real sense.® 


The effect of the social environment 


upon personality helps shape char- 


acter. 


DEVELOPMENT OF 
CHRISTIAN CHARACTER 
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ture. We know that without the Holy 
Spirit's working in us through the 
primary means of grace, which is the 
Gospel, there can be no spiritual 
growth, hence no developing of Chris- 
tian character. In spiritual nurture 
the Law also functions as a guide and 
rule. 

To show what is involved in cul- 
tivating and developing Christian 
character, we again turn to Dr. Koeh- 
ler. 


The individual develops Christian 
character when he strives to become 
more like Christ. This does not imply 
that he is to copy Him in outward 
things. In order to grow more like 
Jesus, we must come to know Him 
better. 

Stephen Neill makes the following 
comments concerning the Christian’s 
desire to be like Christ: 

It is a good thing that the Gospels 

give us so few personal details about 

Him. We do not know whether He 

was tall or short, or anything else 

about His physical form. This guards 
us against trying to be like Him 
through copying Him in outward 
things. The change we need could 
never come in that way; it can come 
only through some power that works 
from within.® 
Of what is Neill thinking when he 
refers to the power that works from 
within? We feel certain that he has 
reference to the work of the Holy 
Spirit within us. 


Christian character must be cultivated 
and developed by constant self-disci- 
pline and training. This means, in the 
first place, that by daily contrition and 
repentance the Old Adam be drowned 
and die with all his sins and evil lusts, 
that evil qualities and attributes be 
suppressed and evil habits broken. It 
means furthermore that those natural 
qualities and endowments which are 
not essentially evil be hallowed and 
sanctified by being used in the service 
of God. Finally, it means that a Chris- 
tian earnestly covet and cultivate those 
virtues which are the fruit of the 
Spirit, until they become permanent 
attributes and habits, traits of the 
nature reborn. In short, the new man 
must come forth and be strengthened, 
who lives before God in righteousness 
and purity forever.? 


RESPONSIBILITY OF 
CHRISTIAN TEACHERS 


There are people who say that “re- 


ligion is caught and not taught.” We 
as Christian teachers know that ex- 
ample alone is not sufficient. Let us 


In order to develop good Christian 
charcter, there must be spiritual nur- 


5 D. Campbell Wyckoff, The Task of 


also guard against the other extreme 
that “religion is taught and not 
caught.” This leads us to consider the 
full responsibility of the teacher. 


Christian Education (Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1955), p. 19. 

6 Stephen Neill, The Christian Character 
(New York: Association Press, 1955), pp. 
ly 1 


What is our responsibility as Chris- 


tian teachers in regard to developing 


7 Koehler, op. cit., p. 69. 
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Christian character? We must pro- 
vide spiritual nurture for the child. 
We are not only to bring children to 
Jesus with the help of the Holy Spirit. 
This is but the beginning of our work. 
Paul tells us that among the ascended 
Savior’s gifts are “pastors and teachers 
for the perfecting of the saints” (Eph. 
4:11, 12). This implies that as instru- 
ments in the hands of the Holy Spirit 
we must constantly nourish and 
strengthen the faith of the child by 
instruction and by example. 

As Christian teachers our. constant 
prayer must be that the Word we 
teach will find a place in the heart of 
our pupils and also express itself in 
their daily lives and conduct. 

This is not by any means an easy 
task. Luther recognized this when he 
wrote: “It is a difficult matter and de- 
mands much trouble and iabor before 
one can get the children and the 
young people to the point that they 
receive the doctrine and become 
godly.” § 

It is our responsibility as Christian 
teachers to apply the divine truths to 


8 P. E. Kretzmann, Lutheran Education 
in the Christian Home and School (Bur- 
lington: The Lutheran Literary Board, 
1940), p. 118. 
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the daily lives of the puipls so that 
they will be “doers of the Word and 
not hearers only.” In the words of 
C. B. Eavey: “If Christians possess 
the truth as well as profess it, the 
world will see evidence of it in their 
lives.” ® 

Stephen Neill very appropriately 
states this important truth thus: “We 
ought to be able humbly to hope that 
when others look at us, they will see 
in us something of Christ. . He 
[the Christian] offers himself as a 
guide to his friends, as they, too, try 
to grow more like Christ.” 7° 


SUMMARY 


In summarizing, we might state that 
outstanding traits of a true Christian 
character are the following: (1) a 
willingness to submit all things to the 
will of God; (2) doing what one 
knows is right, no matter what the 
consequences; (3) applying one’s 
knowledge to the glory of God and to 
the welfare of one’s fellow men; 
(4) standing strong and firm in the 
hour of trial; and (5) possessing the 
virtues of Christian living, the great- 


est of which is love. 


9 Eavey, op. cit., p. 65. 
10 Neill, op. cit., p. 10. 


The real, uncoerced zest for learning goes out of education when it is re- 
duced to a routine transmittal of predigested information. 
— Harorp C. Case, Boston University 


The child is the real ambassador between home and school. He transmits 
fact and fiction, messages, and communicable diseases. He carries home with- 
out cost to the taxpayer invitations, classroom reports, and announcements — 
also pencil stubs, chalk ends, and seemingly endless quantities of used paper. 
In exchange the teacher receives from the home written excuses, uncensored 
communications, and, through the “lost and found,” some interesting cultural 
by-products, including comics, playing cards, and 45-rpm records. 

— WinsTon Roescu, University of Michigan Extension Service 


Let Your Pupils Help Evaluate 


FREDERICK D. KRAMER 


The term evaluation holds a prom- 
inent place in the field of education. 
When one considers that the average 
school controls the activities of its 
pupils for nearly half of their waking 
hours for nine months of every year, 
it is certainly important that a con- 
stant and thorough scrutiny of the 
program of education be carried on. 
Evaluation of a school’s program may 
be carried out in numerous ways. 
Sometimes it is carried on by entire 
faculties using rating scales and check 
lists. At other times effective evalua- 
tion is carried on by the individual 
teacher who spends several minutes 
in silent reflection at the close of 
a school day. 

In planning a program of evalua- 
tion a school will do well in soliciting 
the services of its most important con- 
stituents, the pupils. If given an op- 
portunity to participate in a program 
of evaluation, and some guidance in 
methods for carrying out the task, 
children will co-operate enthusiasti- 
cally. Enlisting their help will result 
in personal benefits to them as well as 
in the faculty’s gaining new insights 
into the effectiveness of the school 
program. A program of pupil evalua- 
tion may be carried on either on a 
classroom or a schoolwide basis. 

Evaluation and self-criticism are 
practices which will serve an individ- 
ual well in any walk of life. By giving 
a child an opportunity to evaluate the 
school program and his part in that 
program, the school may well be help- 
ing him gain an important habit 
which will last during his entire life- 
time. 
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The attitudes of individual students 
and of the entire student body may 
be changed by enlisting their help in 
a program of evaluation. It may be 
obvious to the faculty that an undue 
amount of noise and disturbance in 
the cafeteria is making the lunch hour 
unpleasant and is leaving a bad im- 
pression with visitors. An announce- 
ment of this fact by the faculty is 
likely to bring little appreciation for 
a need of improvement. If, however, 
the pupils themselves come to the 
conclusion that behavior in the cafe- 
teria is in need of change, they will 
be more inclined to endorse the 
change and take part in a plan for 
improvement. 

Children often fail to appreciate the 
efforts of their teachers and the 
methods used in their classrooms until 
they are led to think carefully and 
critically about them. A child may 
have come to the conclusion that the 
teacher's procedure in the social- 
studies class is unnecessarily tedious. 
In the program of evaluation the child 
is given an opportunity to criticize 
and to make suggestions for improve- 
ment. After thinking carefully about 
the procedure which is being used, 
the child may conclude that there are 
sound reasons for these methods. If 
he were the teacher, he would prob- 
ably follow the same course of action. 
In the future he will be less critical. 

Any teacher who has approached 
a program of pupil evaluation with an 
open mind has been amazed at the 
number of valuable suggestions and 
criticisms which are obtained. Many 
of the pupils will be evaluating and 
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criticizing in their own minds even 
though they have no chance to ex- 
press their views. Why not take ad- 
vantage of the evaluation which is 
certain to be taking place. After 
a class discovers that the teacher is 
serious and sincere about a program 
of evaluation, the “show-off” who con- 
tinually suggests shorter assignments 
and longer recesses will be in a dis- 
tinct minority. 

It follows that a teacher who asks 
his pupils to take a part in the evalua- 
tion of classroom procedures must be 
willing to submit his own methods 
and practices to evaluation. Ordi- 
narily the teacher is likely to be 
amazed at the expressions of appre- 
ciation for his efforts. At other times 
he may be surprised by unsuspected 
dissatisfaction over one of his prac- 
tices. He then has an opportunity to 
explain the purpose of his procedure. 
If the teacher has difficulty in explain- 
ing and defending the procedure, the 
chances are that it is in need of re- 
vision. The teacher who is willing to 
accept constructive criticism from his 
pupils appreciatively and with a sense 
of humor, and is ready to make an 
honest effort to remove the cause for 
criticism, will rise immeasurably in 
the esteem of his pupils. 

A program of pupil evaluation will 
accomplish little or nothing unless 
pupils are promptly notified of the 
findings and unless these findings are 
put into action. Without this follow- 
through, children will rightly con- 
clude that the request to include them 
in the program is insincere, and they 
will lose interest. 

It is suggested that a class which is 
interested in carrying out a program 
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of evaluation appoint a committee to _ 
direct the program. The members of 
the committee will select the topics 
and the procedure to be used, formu- 
late the questions, prepare any neces- 
sary forms, tabulate the results, and 
report to the class. The teacher will 
do well to meet with the committee 
until it has gained considerable ex- 
perience in handling its job. 

There will be no end to the number 
of topics which can be evaluated. 
A list of all curricular and co-curri- 
cular activities carried on by a class 
and of all types of routines and reg- 
ulations will be long enough to pro- 
vide one topic a week for the entire 
school year. It might be well to eval- 
uate each unit of instruction in a sub- 
ject matter as soon as it has been 
completed. Many of the topics may 
be worthy of several evaluations each 
school year. 

The task of evaluating may be kept 
lively and interesting by varying the 
procedures used. The following ex- 
amples and illustrations of procedures 
are given as illustrations. 


Rating-Scale Yes-No Questions. The 
rating-scale yes-no type of evaluation 
lends itself well to nearly any topic. 
The results may be tabulated easily 
and quickly. The following set of 
questions is an example of a form 
which a class might use for evaluating 
its arithmetic program. The form may 
be duplicated, or the questions may 
be read by a committee member. 

1. How well do you understand the 
explanations of new materials 
given by the teacher? 

1 2 3 4 5 (rating scale: 1 = 
“very well” to 5 = “not at all.”). 
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2. How carefully do you listen 
when explanations are given by 
the teacherP 1 2 8 4 5. 


3. Do you think that assignments 
are about the right length? 

(If your an- 

swer is no, tell whether you think 

they are too long or too short.) 


4. Do you think that the classroom 
is orderly enough during the 
work period to allow you to con- 
centrate properly on your work? 

pated [oY 


5. Do you think that the teacher 
makes the best possible use of 
his time during the entire arith- 
metic period? 

(If your an- 
swer is no, indicate how he could 
use his time to better advan- 
tage. ) 

6. How strong an effort do you 
make to turn in neat, accurate, 
completed papers? 
12)337-4—5 


7. If you have any suggestions for 
improving the arithmetic class, 
please state them. 


Buzz Session. — The class is divided 
into groups, with six or eight pupils 
in each group. It might be well to 
have a committee member meet with 
each group. A question is asked by 
the committee chairman. Each group 
discusses the question. After a period 
of time a representative of each group 
is asked to report the conclusions of 
his group to the class. The following 
questions might be used by a class in 
order to evaluate its recess or physical 
education period. 
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1. Do you feel that good sports- 
manship has been displayed by 
the members of the class during 
recent volleyball games? 


2. What may be done to help mem- 
bers of the class realize the im- 
portance of good sportsmanship 
on the playground? 


3. Do you think that the games 
played during recent recess pe- 
riods have been equally popular 
with the boys and the girls? 


4. Do you think that everyone 
should be required to take part 
in group games? 


5. What can be done to stop some 
of the noise and confusion at the 
drinking fountain after recess? 


Private Interview. — After the com- 
mittee has formulated a group of 
questions, a representative group of 
six or eight children is selected. Each 
committee member will interview one 
or two of these people privately. 
Each committee member will report 
to the class. 


Open Forum. —In the open-forum 
type of evaluation a representative of 
the committee leads a class discussion. 
Questions to be discussed are pre- 
pared in advance by the committee. 

A program of pupil evaluation is 
almost certain to bring benefits to the 
individual pupil, the classroom, the 
teacher, and the school. It ordinarily 
requires little extra effort on the part 
of the teacher. Pupils are usually 
fascinated by an opportunity to take 
part in an evaluation. It is likely to 
be a popular activity with enthusiastic 
participation. 
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Music in Christian Worship 


PauL W. RoEHrs 


Never before in the history of the 
world has music entered so generally 
into the life of our people. We hear 
not only the musical instruments used 
in times past but many others besides. 
At the same time the phonograph, 
the radio, and the television set bring 
everything of a musical character 
into our homes. 

Perhaps you have wondered just 
how we came to have music at all. 
The origin of music is a much-dis- 
puted point. We cannot agree with 
materialistic scientists who assert that 
man invented music in the process 
of his evolutionary development by 
imitating the sounds he heard in 
nature. Music is not an invention of 
man. The pattern of true music is 
in heaven. In the dawn of creation, 
when man was not yet, the morning 
stars sang together, and the sons of 
God shouted for joy. The great Crea- 
tor taught all nature to sing. There 
is music in the breeze that sighs 
through the boughs of trees; music 
in the rippling of the brook, in the 
warbling of the birds. There is music 
in the waves as they break on the 
shore and in the rush and roar of the 
storm —there is music in them all. 
And God also put the elements of 
music and the love of music into the 
hearts of man. 


Music, like other good gifts of 


God — poetry, sculpture, painting, 
and dramatic presentation—can be 
abased and abused, and often is. 
Music, devised by God to give ex- 
pression to the highest and noblest 
sentiments in man, all too often has 
received its inspiration and theme 
from the pit and the barnyard. 
Nevertheless God in His Word praises 
music as a precious gift which His 
children are to appreciate and use 
diligently. And although music has 
often been placed into the service 
of Satan and employed by the un- 
godly to mislead man into sin and 
perdition, it must not be cast aside. 
Music is to serve sublime purposes. 
Music has come to assume a position 
of prominence and importance in the 
life and the activities of our congre- 
gations in our Sunday worship and 
in our Christian day schools. To en- 
courage greater appreciation of re- 
ligious music and its proper use, let 
us consider two questions: Has music 
a place in Christian worship? and, if 
so, What is its place? 


MUSIC IN CHRISTIAN WORSHIP 

Has music a place in Christian 
worship? Some have answered the 
question with a decided no. Among 
the reformers of the sixteenth century, 
there were certain fanatics who in 
their efforts to cleanse the church of 
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abuses destroyed great works of 
art, beautiful paintings and images, 
smashed art-glass windows, and de- 
molished organs, because they con- 
sidered works of art and musical 
instruments to be out of place and 
outright sinful in the house of God. 
We have read of a church built some 
years ago in a large city in the East 
and presented to a congregation as 
a memorial on condition that no mu- 
sical instrument ever be permitted in 
the building. This is a continuation 
of the spirit of Puritanism, which 
prompted Cromwell’s soldiers to de- 
molish some of the finest organs in 
England. 

Neither is music in Christian wor- 
ship to be considered merely as 
something accidental, a side issue, or 
a kind of afterthought. Such notions 
indicate a lack of understanding of 
the nature and history of music and 
of its God-designed functions. God 
wants His people to sing. He wants 
music in His worship. God has His 
choirs in heaven to sing His praises. 
Shall man, His foremost visible crea- 
ture, remain mute with sealed lips 
while all creation sings? God has 
given him the gift of speech. He has 
equipped him with a voice of mar- 
velous range and beauty. Man has 
the faculty of designing musical in- 
struments and of conjuring strains of 
enchanting music from them. Cer- 
tainly God wants man to use these 
talents for worship and praise of his 
Creator. When the Savior was born, 
God sent one of His choirs to ac- 
company the glorious announcement 
with celestial song. Why should we 
not announce the great events and 
facts accomplished for our salvation 
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through anthems and hymns as well 
as by the spoken word? 

St. Paul speaks of “teaching and ad- 
monishing one another in psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs” (Col. 
3:16). More than one psalm brings 
the same encouragement: “Oh, sing 
unto the Lord a new song” (Ps. 96:1); 
“Make a joyful noise unto the Lord” 
(Ps. 98:4). Christian worship is not 
to be bare, cold, and deadening, with- 
out anything to stir noble emotions. 
Music is not a mere side issue but an 
integral part of Christian worship. 

Our house of God is the place 
where men and women who are 
spiritually weary and heavily laden 
come to find rest; the guilty and the 
conscience-stricken, to find pardon 
and peace; the place where troubled 
and worried souls come to find quiet 
and hope; where the cold and in- 
different should come to have their 
conscience quickened and their heart 
warmed. Here in God’s house the 
great Lord of all bestows rich bless- 
ings, forgiveness, comfort, guidance, 
and strength. Where these blessings 
are accepted, the heart will be filled 
with gratitude, moving the Christian 
to praise and glorify his gracious 
Lord. Certainly this can be done in 
silence, but it is natural to break out 
in spiritual song; for whenever the 
Gospel of the grace of God gets hold 
of people’s hearts, it makes them sing. 

Thus through the ages music, as 
a noble handmaid of religion, has 
rendered valuable service in Christian 
worship. Turning to Holy Scripture, 
we observe a long and honorable 
record of this service. Standing on 
the shores of the Red Sea, Moses, the 
man of God, chants songs of gratitude 
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for the safe deliverance of his people 
from the bondage of Egypt, while 
Miriam, his sister, leads the women 
in their response with timbrel and 
dance. David, the talented shepherd 
boy, takes his harp and charms the 
ferocious spirit of Saul into tran- 
quility. And where do we hear of 
more magnificient renditions than in 
the Old Testament worship at Jeru- 
salem, where David had organized 
a choir of 4,000 voices to chant with 
the accompaniment of an orchestra 
the psalms which he had written? In 
the temple worship, music played on 
wind and stringed instruments made 
up an important part of the service. 
There were, as mentioned in the 
psalms, the harp, the trumpet, the 
cornet, pipes, cymbals, psalteries, and 
other instruments. In his celestial 
vision, Isaiah, the prophet, saw the 
Lord sit on a high throne and heard 
the choirs of angels adoring Him with 
their “Holy, holy, holy is the Lord 
of Hosts, the whole earth is full of 
His glory.” On that Thursday eve- 
ning, when our Lord ate the Passover 
with His disciples and instituted His 
Holy Supper, we read that they sang 
a hymn of thanksgiving and praise as 
they went forth to Gethsemane. How 
we would like to have, and what we 
would give for, the melody of that 
hymn! Furthermore, if there is one 
view of heaven which impresses every 
Christian and to which he looks for- 
ward with pure delight, it is the wor- 
ship of the Lamb on His throne by 
the choirs of saints and angels as re- 
vealed in the last book of the Bible. 

The early centuries of the Christian 
Church were times of severe trial 
and bloody persecution. At times the 
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only place where Christians could 
meet for worship was in the depths 
of the forest, in hidden caves, or other 
secluded places. But still they sang 
their hymns whenever possible, so 
that a pagan writer of that day de- 
scribes the Christians as people who 
sing hymns to praise Jesus Christ. 
Among the earliest hymn writers were 
Ambrose, bishop of Milan, and, two 
centuries later, Gregory, called “the 
Great.” 

During the Dark Ages there was 
a decline also of church music. Lu- 
ther and his co-workers accomplished 
a reformation in the music as well as 
in the other departments of the 
church. They wrote stirring hymns 
and composed sublime melodies still 
used and universally admired. Among 
them is Luther’s “A Mighty Fortress 
Is Our God.” Thus the Lutheran 
Church is not only the mother of 
Protestantism but the mother of Prot- 
estant church music as well. We 
ought to think a long, long time be- 
fore we turn away from the tried gold 
of the fathers to adopt something in 
church music which may be only 
tinsel, for no denomination on earth 
has so precious a heritage of music 
as ours. Yes, there is a place for music 
in Christian worship. 


THE PLACE OF MUSIC 
IN WORSHIP 

Now let us consider just what the 
place of music is in our Christian 
worship. Here also we frequently 
hear opinions with which we cannot 
agree. The most important and cen- 
tral place in Christian worship must 
always be assigned to the exposition 
of the Word of God. The object of 
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our attendance at church is not 
merely to hear sweet music. This 
purpose can be served better in a 
concert hall. Christian people come 
to church to hear God’s Word that 
their souls may be nourished and 
edified. The sweetest melodies played 
by the harps of angels cannot re- 
place the proclamation of the Word 
of God, the Gospel, which alone is 
the power of God to salvation. Chris- 
tianity is not merely pleasant enter- 
tainment by fine music; Christianity 
means repentance and faith brought 
about solely by the Word of the Lord. 
The sermon occupies the central posi- 
tion in worship and determines the 
proper place for music and song. 
Music is to be the noble handmaiden 
accompanying the preaching of the 
Word, to compose and prepare hu- 
man hearts by drawing them away 
from the confusing thoughts of this 
world and by drawing them heaven- 
ward. Choirs are very desirable, in- 
deed. Every choir should be the very 
best one possible, not to outdo other 
choirs but simply because God de- 
serves the very best we can offer. 

Sad to say, many improvements in 
church (and I am referring not merely 
to music) are the results of plain 
selfishness or of sinful pride. Church 
members want to have good things to 
enjoy for themselves, to have some- 
thing better than others: a more 
beautiful church, a finer organ. Yet 
with Christians all this is to be dedi- 
cated to God, for whom our best is 
not even good enough. 

Our songs should not be mere lip 
service, but, as the Apostle says, we 
are to “sing with grace in our hearts.” 
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Our songs are to come from believing 
hearts that are overflowing with love 
toward the Savior. In “singing with 
grace in your heart,” your heart must 
be filled with what is said with the 
lips. Empty musical sounds and mere 
babbling of the lips, and be it in ever 
so beautiful tunes, is not pleasing to 
the Lord. To such music, as well as 
to songs sung coldly without life and 
faith, the word of God applies: “This 
people draweth nigh unto Me with 
their mouth and honoreth Me with 
their lips, but their heart is far 
from Me.” Therefore we frown on 
the practice of engaging infidels or 
heretics to offer a musical treat for 
our services or to have choirs sing 
merely to be heard. That is not a 
praising of God but the honoring of 
self. 

The singing of a congregation might 
also be called the preaching of the 
congregation. It is a confession of its 
faith, the “Amen” which it places 
upon what has been preached. It is, 
indeed, as the apostle says, a “teach- 
ing and admonishing one another in 
psalms and hymns.” Take, for in- 
stance, the messages of the various 
seasons of our church year. The Ad- 
vent season is expectant and exultant 
over the coming of the Savior. What 
hymns compare with those of the 
blessed Christmastide, so childlike in 
their simplicity and so joyous in 
feeling. Comes the Passiontide with 
its solemn chants: “O Dearest Jesus, 
What Law Hast Thou Broken’; 
“O Bleeding Head and Wounded”; 
“O Lamb of God, Most Holy.” Then 
comes the happy Eastertide with its 
stirring and triumphant hallelujahs of 
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victory and hope. Indeed these songs 
meet the test of “teaching and ad- 
monishing one another.” 

In the days of the Reformation our 
Lutheran hymns were one of the most 
effective means of winning hearts for 
Bible truth. Many feared the hymns 
of the reformers more than their writ- 
ings and their fiery eloquence. His- 
tory reports of false preachers being 
sung down from their pulpits and out 
of their churches by. congregations 
joining in a Lutheran hymn. And 
later, in the dreary days of-Rational- 
ism, 150 years ago, when man’s folly 
was put in the place of God’s wisdom 
because church leaders and pastors 
thought God’s truth too impossible to 
be believed, our Lutheran hymns still 
furnished spiritual food for God’s 
children. 

Nor are these spiritual songs de- 
signed merely to instruct; they are 
also to comfort, cheer, and inspire. 
Is there any other power that will 
sustain and strengthen a lagging and 
downcast spirit as a heartfelt hymn, 
so comforting and cheering? Indeed, 
we should make much more diligent 
use of our hymnbooks, especially in 
days when our hearts are down and 
we feel discouraged and sad. 

In the darkest moments of his life, 
David tuned his harp and bade sor- 
row and grief to flee. In the jail at 
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Philippi at midnight, Paul and Silas, 
though scourged and bleeding, bound 
and forsaken, raised their voices in 
songs of praise. After days of hard 
labor and discouraging conflict, the 
great Reformer would reach for his 
lute and sing unto the Lord a pleas- 
ant song. Gustavus Adolphus, the 
great Swedish hero and king, who 
saved Protestantism for northern 
Europe. during the dreadful Thirty 
Years’ War and who died for this 
cause at Luetzen, never entered a 
battle without first prostrating him- 
self, together with his troops, before 
the Lord of heaven and earth and 
singing with military band accom- 
paniment: “A Mighty Fortress is our 
God” and “Fear not, O little flock, 
the foe, Who madly seeks your over- 
throw, Dread not his rage and power.” 
No wonder that Luther ranked music 
next to theology in warding off the 
temptation of the Evil One and aid- 
ing us to become more noble Chris- 
tians. In these times when we hear 
so much vain and shoddy music, let 
us appreciate this great gift of God, 
the precious heritage with which He 
has blessed us, and use it diligently 
until that day when we join the heay- 
enly choirs of saints and angels above 
in the everlasting songs of praise “to 
Him who has loved us and washed us 
of our sins by His own blood.” 


I do not know whether it be telepathy, sympathy, or what, but if a con- 
ductor knows the work, somehow the choir learns it in half the time, although 
he may say little and correct less frequently than if he did not know the work 
well. — Henry Coward: Choral Technique and Interpretation. H. W. Gray, 


New York 


You must not conduct a piece of music until the notes have marched off 


the paper and come alive in your head and heart. . 


. . I shall tell you my 


secret; all my life I have been studying scores. — Arturo Toscanini 


Rhythmic Hymn Playing 


HERBERT GorscH 


“Chorales and hymns occupy a po- 
sition of centrality in Lutheran wor- 
ship and Protestant worship generally 
which is difficult to overemphasize. 
. . . Since it is in the chorales and 
hymns that the music of the Church 
comes closest to the average wor- 
shiper, it is of the utmost importance 
that the organist be able to accom- 
pany hymns supremely well.” Thus 
Carl Halter in The Practice of Sacred 
Music states the grounds on which 
the organist will succeed or fail in his 
leadership of corporate worship. 

At the 1944 Seminar in Church 
Music sponsored by Valparaiso Uni- 
versity the present music editor of 
LUTHERAN EpucaTIon, Herbert D. 
Bruening, discussed the spiritual and 
artistic qualifications of the church 
organist (published in The Musical 
Heritage of the Church, Valparaiso 
University Pamphlet Series — No. 6, 
pp. 50-70). In applying these quali- 
fications to the art of proper hymn 
playing, he emphasizes the following 
factors: accurate notes, correct time, 
adequate tempi, rhythmic playing, 
fitting expression, suitable registra- 
tion, occasional variety in accompani- 
ment or key, and giving out the tune. 
Quoting from many authorities, Brue- 
ning provides a wealth of suggestions 
which should assist the organist to- 
ward more effective hymn playing. 

The contribution of one of these 
factors — rhythmic playing — is too 
often ignored or underestimated. The 
organist who can set up a rhythmic 
pulse in his congregation and sustain 


it through all the stanzas of the hymns 
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will find the individuals of that con- 
gregation and himself drawn closely 
together into a unified whole. 

This rhythmic pulse should not be 
confused with the metric unit by 
which one would “count out” the 
music. It rather coincides with the 
verbal accent in the text. In duple 
meter this pulse will usually equal 
a half note, in triple meter a dotted 
half note. Or one may think of the 
pulse as falling on the strong beats 
of the measures. 

From the notation in The Lutheran 
Hymnal two problems will arise in 
maintaining this rhythmic unity. The 
first occurs in going from one stanza 
to the next. The second involves 
changes in the given value of notes 
and rests at the ends of phrases within 
each stanza. 

Every discriminating organist ex- 
tends the last note of each stanza to 
allow for a deeper breath or two. 
If this extension is merely an indefi- 
nite fermata, the pulse he set up in 
the previous stanza will be lost and 
must be re-established in each suc- 
ceeding stanza. Instead of just “hold- 
ing” the final chord, let him add the 
equivalent of one or two pulsations. 
Then there will be no interruption of 
the rhythmic feeling. 

In hymns of triple meter this ex- 
tension will usually amount to a 
measure. Note that in tunes like 
Hanover (LH 17) this added measure 
will begin with the third beat of the 
final measure, the third beat of the 
added measure coming as an upbeat 
at the beginning of the stanza. 
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Whether one or two rhythmic units 
are added in duple meter will depend 
on the length and style of the tune. 
In shorter tunes of moderate tempo 
one additional pulsation between 
stanzas will be sufficient; see Orientis 
partibus (LH 218), or Light Divine 
(LH 234). Longer tunes will require 
the addition of two units; see O du 
Liebe (LH351) or Freuet euch 
(LH 96). 

The extension of the last chord 
should not be held over to the be- 
ginning of the next stanza. Part of 
this added time should be a one-beat 
rest (possibly two in quicker tempo) 
which will serve as a cue to begin 
the next stanza. This is comparable 
to a choir director giving the upbeat 
as a breathing cue before the attack. 
An organist who is consistent in the 
use of this break will find that his 
congregation will eventually subcon- 
sciously use that break as a signal to 
inhale for the next stanza. 

In some hymns no extension in the 
given note values will be needed if 
the organist will observe the exact 
time values for longer notes and for 
rests given either at the beginning 
or the end. Examples of such tunes 
would be In dulci iubilo (LH 92), 
Old Hundredth (LH18), or Nun 
danket alle Gott (LH 86). 

Naturally all of the above sugges- 
tions will also apply to going from the 
introduction to the first stanza. This 
would rule out the dominant seventh 
chord or the elongated plagal cadence 
which some organists use as a bridge 
from the introduction. 

Where the Amen is sung following 
the last stanza, the organist should 
take care that the final measure, when 
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incomplete, is extended to a full 
measure. This will carry the rhythm 
of the hymn into the plagal cadence 
and avoid the typical drawn-out and 
lifeless Amen so often heard. 

Within the tune itself good hymn 
playing will not automatically result 
from the seemingly obvious rule of 
observing all note values exactly as 
written. In Wie schdn_ leuchtet 
(LH 343) most organists would ob- 
serve only one of the rests at the end 
of the third phrase. Rests might well 
be omitted also in such cases as after 
the first phrase of Frohlich soll mein 
Herze (LH77), after the first and 
third phrases of Meinen Jesum lass’ 
ich nicht (LH 365), wherever found 
in Gott sei gelobet (LH313), and 
after the second and fourth phrases 
of O dass ich tausend — Koenig 
(LH 80). In all these cases it should 
be noted that these omitted rests are 
equal to the rhythmic pulse of the 
tune and hence their omission will 
not disturb the basic rhythm. 

Another problem exists in those 
hymns in which there are four or 
more lines with continuous movement 
and no longer notes at phrase ends 
from which time for a breath may be 
taken. An example would be Win- 
chester New (LH 256). A congrega- 
tion will sing such a melody better 
if it is given breathing space at the 
end of the second phrase. Similar 
cases would be found before the re- 
frain of Magdalen (LH 370), after 
the second phrase of Morning Hymn 
(LH 536), and after the sixth phrase 
of Cordis donum (LH 89). All of 
these occur in duple meter with the 
phrase ending on a strong beat. If 
the phrase in question is extended by 
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two beats, it will have no effect on 
the rhythmic motion of the hymn. 
In the case of phrases which end on 
weak beats, an example of which 
would be the odd-numbered phrases 
of O Durchbrecher (LH 367) or O du 
Liebe (LH 351), any prolonging of 
the final note will disturb the rhythm. 
If the congregation tends to hold this 
note, the organist may use the type 
of breathing cue to get the next line 
started on time suggested above for 
the beginning of each stanza — play 
the quarter-note chord as an eighth 
note followed by an eighth rest. 
The same type of breathing cue 
should be used wherever the time 
value of the last note of the phrase 
extends over to the first note of the 
next. Reduce the time value of the 
final note by a one-beat rest. How- 
ever, a congregation with an excellent 
sense of rhythm in its singing may not 
need such aids to better rhythm. The 
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organist should be a critical listener 
to the singing as he is playing and 
then judge which devices may be 
necessary for proper singing. 

Some confusion is perhaps caused 
by the half and heavy bar lines used 
at the ends of some phrases. They do 
not indicate a pause in the rhythm. 
The heavy bar lines indicate where 
the end of a phrase coincides with the 
measure line, the half bars where the 
phrase ends within a measure. 

A concluding thought for this ar- 
ticle would question whether the in- 
terests of good singing would not 
require that the notation of a hymnal 
reflect the manner in which hymns 
are sung in our congregations today 
rather than follow the choral books 
of the past which adequately served 
the churches of their day — churches 
whose musical tastes, especially re- 
garding rhythm and tempo, differed 


from those of our church today. 


“The ideal church music should never be a distracting end in itself, but 


should exist to heighten the significance of the texts to which it is set and to be 
an ally of the attitude of worship. .. . The finest church music suggests the 
church and nothing outside of it; for that music is not sensuous or emotional, 
as is the music of the secular world; it is merely an eloquent yet inconspicuous 
reinforcement of the ideas embodied in the text it accompanies. . . . The music 
of worship should be a speech apart — remote, archaic, perhaps sacerdotal, 
strange —a language to which the church alone would be hospitable.” 

Archibald T. Davison in Church Music: Illusion and Reality (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press), reviewed in THE DIAPASON of May 1, 1952, from which the 
following paragraph is taken: 

On the constructive side the author discovers “unsurpassed ecclesiasti- 
cal works in the plainsong of the early church and the Reformation chorale.” 
From these ideals he sets up his requirements for church music: “Rhythm 
which avoids strong pulses, melody which does not appeal on its own 
behalf, contrapuntal motion rather than dramatic and distracting effect, 
restricted chromaticism and dissonance, and finally modality which 
creates an impersonal and undramatic atmosphere.” 


How greatly did I weep in Thy hymns and canticles, deeply moved by the 
voices of Thy singing Church! The voices flowed into mine ears, and the truth 
was poured forth into my heart, whence the agitation of piety overflowed, and 
my tears ran over, and blessed was I therein. — St. Augustine in his Confessions 


School Operettas — the Whys and How-To-Do-Its 


Wi.Bert C. MARTEN 


Do it yourself, man! You'll enjoy it 
tremendously! Of course you can pro- 
duce an operetta in your school. 
What are the necessary materials? — 
(a) A group of children (you have 
them), (b) some teachers with en- 
thusiasm (you have them), (c) some 
parents to assist you (you'll have more 
than enough), (d) a little patience 
(all teachers have it), (e) and some 
sort of auditorium or assembly room 
for the production (most schools have 
something available). What are you 
waiting for? Man, you can’t afford to 
pass up this opportunity, and your 
children will just love every minute 
of it. So let’s plan to present a school 
operetta. 


BRIEF HISTORY OF OPERETTAS 


Perhaps a bit of history of the mod- 
em operetta will be helpful. Obvi- 
ously the term is derived from the 
word “opera.” Grand Opera had its 
beginning in ancient Greece. Forgot- 
ten somewhat during the Middle 
Ages, this form of entertainment was 
revived again during the period of 
the Renaissance. The performance of 
the opera varied greatly with coun- 
tries. “Grand opera,” according to 
technical definition, is a composition 
in which no word is spoken, every- 
thing is sung. So strict were the 
French in obeying this rule that they 
did not admit Carmen into grand 
opera because of a few spoken lines. 
They relegated it to the opera com- 
ique despite its tragic ending. 

Light opera, the category into 
which we place the operetta, has a 


happy ending, well, at least not a 
tragic one. It is sentimental, humor- 
ous, even frivolous. As a rule, the 
music of light opera is more popular 
in style than that of serious opera, and 
it appeals to a wider audience because 
it is usually easier to perform and to 
comprehend. 

As time went on people became 
more interested in these musical 
dramas. Consequently they appeared 
on the stage with greater frequency. 
In America the musical comedy be- 
came very popular and found its way 
into many places as a pleasing bit of 
entertainment. 

School operettas are especially me- 
lodious and colorful. They are usually 
woven around some story which is of 
particular interest to children. 


PURPOSE OF OPERETTAS 
IN OUR SCHOOLS 

We can hardly deny that schools of 
today have come a long way from 
those of yesteryear. Then most of the 
emphasis was placed on the three R’s. 
Today, because of the influence of 
radio, television, and the modern 
movie, parents want their children to 
receive a well-rounded training. The 
presence of dramatics, glee clubs, 
choirs, instrumental music, in the cur- 
rent school program indicates an in- 
terest in the aesthetic realm. As teach- 
ers we must cope with the problem 
intelligently. We do not intend with 
this article to promote the idea that 
dancing lessons or elocution instruc- 
tion should become a part of the 
school curriculum. It is our desire, 
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however, to point out that the school 
operetta is an excellent means of 
utilizing the talent of children and of 
helping them to express themselves in 
dramatics and music. Furthermore, 
this can be done so that it pleases 
everyone and is offensive to no one. 

What are some of the benefits re- 
sulting from the production of school 
operettas? Let me list a few: 

1. Most children enjoy singing. 
This is especially true of songs that 
are melodius or humorous. Because 
of their great appeal, they are easily 
learned. School operettas usually con- 
tain delightful melodies which chil- 
dren sing readily. These tunes might 
be folk songs of various countries or 
excerpts from music of the masters. 
Thus this form of entertainment is 
much more appealing than a play or 
skit. Because music is said to be a 
universal language, it has a greater 
appeal for more people than most 
other forms of entertainment. 


2. We dare not overlook the dra- 
matic value of operettas. While some 
children have more acting ability than 
others, inhibitions are less apparent in 
children than in adults. This makes 
the directing of activities interesting. 
Children learn to develop poise as 
well as histrionic ability, and if given 
free rein, they can produce excellent 
results on occasion. Furthermore, 
operettas dramatize stories or events 
orally and visually and so provide fas- 
cinating audio-visual instruction. 

3. School operettas also assist in 
developing creative abilities. Such 
things as stage scenery, costumes, pro- 
grams, furnish excellent opportunities 
for children to use their talents. 


Guided properly and assisted, if they 
need assistance, the older pupils will 
gladly be responsible for the creative 
angle in such a school production. 


4. Correlating the school operetta 
with school subjects offers many pos- 
sibilities. Let the art classes produce 
suitable posters for display in school 
and community. Language classes 
can produce advertising and publicity 
material for school and local papers. 
Arithmetic classes can concern them- 
selves with expenses, printing of tick- 
ets, proceeds, and related activities. 
Other phases of correlation will de- 
velop as the operetta progresses. 


5. Giving a school operetta prop- 
erly has a_ socializing influence. 
Teachers, pupils, parents, and friends 
of the children become involved in a 
common cause. They learn the “give 
and take” of teamwork. They become 
acquainted with one another on vari- 
ous levels of childhood and adulthood. 
They learn to respect one another's 
aptitudes. They pool their interests 
and talents outside regular classroom 
work, particularly in the final stages of 
preparation. Good sportsmanship and 
social graces become by-products of 
a joint undertaking like a successful 
school operetta. 

6. Don’t overlook the effect your 
operetta can have on the community. 
People are generally favorably im- 
pressed by groups with high stand- 
ards. Since nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess, your school will soon gain recog- 
nition for its eminence in aesthetic 
endeavors. Such good public relations 
are important for the welfare of your 
school. Certainly public acclaim of 
successfully produced school operet- 
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tas does not and should not replace 
the main purpose of our schools. Our 
chief reason for having our own Chris- 
tian day schools must always be to 
teach our boys and girls the way to 
heaven by grace through faith in Je- 
sus, their Redeemer, and to prepare 
them for godly living on earth. How- 
ever, if school operettas contribute in 
any way to gain the good will of the 
community, their value will be great. 


7. Besides the benefits mentioned, 
we note also the financial value. This 
is not the most important purpose of 
school operettas. Hence we list it last. 
Yet we admit that the proceeds of 
school operettas help to purchase 
school materials, or the money is used 
for other worthy purposes. If the 
operetta is produced more than once, 
the financial gain will be greater than 
that of a one-performance production. 


ORGANIZING YOUR SCHOOL 
FOR THE OPERETTA 

School operettas are available for 
various age and grade levels in school. 
Thus, operettas may be had for lower 
grades only, intermediate grades, up- 
per grades, or for the entire school. 
Before organizing the school for an 
operetta, determine first which group 
will present it. Schools expecting each 
department to present a bit of enter- 
tainment limited to 15 or 20 minutes 
will select a short operetta for each 
group. But it is desirable and very 
practical to have all departments join 
in presenting a program of greater 
length. 

Assuming that the entire school will 
participate in the operetta, we offer 
the following suggestion for organiza- 
tion: 
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One person should be designated 
to assume top responsibility, prefer- 
ably one of the teachers (it need not 
necessarily be the principal, because 
he has many other responsibilities to 
occupy his attention). By mutual 
agreement or individual choice a suit- 
able operetta will be selected. Each 
faculty member ought to be made re- 
sponsible for at least one large seg- 
ment of duties involved in the prep- 
aration and presentation. Included 
among others are such areas as scen- 
ery and lighting, make-up, dramatiza- 
tion, music, publicity. The larger the 
faculty, the more the work may be 
divided. Be sure to invite members 
of the PTL to help. They are usually 
very willing. 

PTL members are invaluable in pre- 
paring necessary props and costumes. 
Frequently they are able to assist in 
the field of dramatics and music. 
Direct them also to take a hand in 
the publicity of the operetta. Many 
are qualified. Use all available talents 
to the fullest possible extent. 

Selection of the cast should be 
made by one who is completely famil- 
iar with the entire student body. This 
can also be done by the teachers in 
charge of the four upper grades. 
While characters are frequently ex- 
pected to sing a solo, this should not 
cause you to chose as characters only 
those who sing well. Though such a 
talent is most desirable, it is not ab- 
solutely necessary. It is possible that 
many solo parts may be recited or 
spoken to music. Duets may help to 
overcome the problem of weak voices 
even if the singing is unison. It should 
be noted that the operetta can fre- 
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quently be well adapted to the local 
abilities. 

Most operettas call for at least one 
main chorus. This can be delegated 
to a special group or groups of singers. 
In some instances all children partici- 
pate in the chorus if they are not in- 
cluded in the cast of main characters. 
Where the school is large enough, 
smaller children may make up a sep- 
arate chorus. Often simple dances 
may be performed by separate groups 
as their particular part of the presen- 
tation. 

Try to enlist as many pupils as pos- 
sible. You not only please them all 
this way, but you also assure yourself 
of a happier and larger audience. 

Older boys are often awkward and 
therefore reluctant to sing or partici- 
pate in the operetta. Let them assist 
as stagehands. They can pull the cur- 
tain or take care of the lights. Fre- 
quently prompters are also needed. 
Let certain dependable boys or girls 
assume these duties. 

If you intend to sell tickets, appoint 
a ticket chairman. Order tickets well 
in advance. Use stock of different 
colors for different performance dates. 
Be sure you have someone to sell 
tickets at the door as well as some- 
one to receive tickets for admittance. 
Appoint some children as ushers, and 
brief them for this work. 

Neat programs giving necessary in- 
formation correctly add greatly to the 
impression you will make on your au- 
dience. Give proper attention to this 
part of the presentation. 

Frequently operettas are avoided 
because teachers feel incompetent or 
feel they cannot accompany the sing- 
ing satisfactorily. Have you ever con- 
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sidered “drafting” one of your quali- 
fied lay members to do the playing? 
This will give you an additional 
worker and will free one of the teach- 
ers for other vital work. 

Begin your preparation well enough 
in advance of the date of performance. 
It may be wise to allow yourself sev- 
eral months for practicing the oper- 
etta rather than to “push” it during 
the few weeks prior to the presenta- 
tion. Then, again, you may fare bet- 
ter in a concentrated one-month re- 
hearsal period. 

After an operetta has been selected, 
you must obtain the number of copies 
specified by publishers before they 
grant permission for a performance. 
This number of copies varies with the 
number of main characters in the 
operetta. However, since you will ex- 
pect the entire student body to learn 
many of the songs, some provision 
must be made to provide them with 
music. It is, of course, contrary to 
law to duplicate any of the songs. 
Therefore you have a choice to make. 
Either the songs must be learned by 
some variation of the rote method, or 
you may order additional copies of 
the operetta so that several children 
may get their material from one book. 
If you request it, the publishers are 
often willing to give a discount when 
the number of copies ordered exceeds 
the required amount. That may en- 
able some boys and girls to buy their 
own copies voluntarily. 

In connection with most operettas 
permission for one or more perform- 
ances must be obtained in writing. 
Usually no royalty, or performing, fee 
will be charged for the first perform- 
ance when a sufficient number of 
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copies of the vocal score have been 
purchased. However, such permission 
allows for one performance only. An 
extra charge is usually made for each 
additional performance. Secure per- 
mission for such performances ahead 
of time in writing from the publisher. 
A nominal fee for such additional per- 
formances varies usually from $5.00 
to $10.00 for each performance. 


Any specific requirements concern- 
ing the permission for performance 
are usually printed on one of the first 
pages of the operetta book, and the 
necessary action will be understood 
very readily. Publishers are extremely 
willing to co-operate with private 
groups (such as our schools and 
churches). Therefore we need have 
little fear that they will hinder the 
performance by making exceptional 
demands. 


SOURCES OF SUITABLE OPERETTAS 


Most large music stores carry sam- 
ples of school operettas. I have found 
a wealth of material available from 
the Willis Music Company, 124 East 
Fourth Street, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 
Among other materials, the Willis 
Music Company has prepared a book- 
let of 72 pages entitled Operetta Mu- 
sic. This. catalog is available upon 
request. Raymond A. Hoffmann 
Company, Educational Music Bureau, 
Inc., 30 East Adams Street, Chicago 8, 
Ill, also publishes a helpful catalog of 
school operettas. C. C. Birchard Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass., does so likewise. 

Operettas which have enjoyed un- 
usual success in the schools I have 
served include Crystal Queen, The 
Pied Piper of Hamelin, Tom Sawyer, 
Windmills of Holland, and Sunbonnet 
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Girl. Several shorter operettas have 

been presented also. 

Tastes will vary regarding the type 
of operetta to be presented. There- 
fore it is rather difficult to suggest any 
particular ones to be tried. The fol- 
lowing operettas will merit considera- 
tion. Though listed for Junior high 
school, they can very easily be 
adapted to the elementary grades. 
They are not listed according to any 
special preference. 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin — words by 
C. J. Brooks — Music by Walter H. 
Aiken 

Time of performance, about an hour 


and a half 


Vocal score, piano accompaniment, di- 
alog, and complete directions — 
SO 


Willis Music Company, publishers 


Aunt Drusilla’s Garden —two acts, uni- 
son and two-part 


Book and lyrics by George Murray 
Brown — Music by John S. Fearis 


Vocal score with full dialog and stage 
directions — $1.00 


Stage manager’s guide — $1.00 


Orchestral parts on rental only — 
$12.00 


Time of performance, one hour and a 


half 
Willis Music Company, publishers 
Seven Old Ladies of Lavender Town — 
unison in two acts 


Book and lyrics by Henry C. Bunner — 
Music by Catherine Kramer 


Vocal score with piano accompaniment 
and all directions —$ .60 


Time of performance, one hour and a 


half 
Willis Music Company, publishers 


Tom Sawyer — three acts — based on 
Mark Twain’s story of Tom Sawyer 
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Dramatized by Theodosia Paynter — 
Music by G. A. Grant — Schaefer 


Vocal score and libretto complete with 
directions for staging — costumes — 
dances — $ .75 


The Raymond A. Hoffman Company, 
School Music Publishers, Chicago, 
Il. 


The King’s Sneezes — one act 
Book and lyrics by Richard Atwater — 
Music by Jessie Thomas 
Vocal score with dialog and stage di- 
rections — $ .75 


H. T. Fitzsimons Company, Publishers, 
Chicago, Il. 


When Betsy Ross Made Old Glory — 
three acts 
Words and music by Maude Orita 
Wallace 
Vocal score with piano accompani- 
ment and stage directions —$ .60 


Time of performance may be varied 
according to the number of dances 
used in Act 8 


Willis Music Company, publishers 


These are but a few of the many 
operettas which are available. Schools 
interested in presenting an operetta 
should request catalogs and sample 
copies of operettas from music pub- 
lishers for examination. Complete in- 
formation regarding number of char- 
acters, time of performance, etc., will 
be found in the catalogs. 


Recently I presented an operetta 
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with a group of small children from 
Grades 5 and 6. The operetta selected 
included material for a harmonica 
band. Each child learned to play the 
harmonica, enabling the class to give 
a harmonica concert in conjunction 
with the operetta. This was all part 
of the operetta Tad’s Inspiration, 
available from the Willis Music Com- 
pany. 

Needless to say, operettas take a 
great deal of time to prepare them 
properly, but the results are well 
worth the effort. The satisfaction de- 
rived from good performance, the 
many benefits your pupils will enjoy 
as the result of their efforts, the unify- 
ing effect it can have on your faculty, 
the good will you can build up in 
your community, and other values will 
more than repay you for the time and 
effort you put forth. 

To avoid becoming frustrated, re- 
member that you are dealing with 
children. Strive toward perfection, 
but realize the abilities which chil- 
dren possess. Be satisfied when they 
do their best. Be optimistic in your 
approach to the project. You can't 
but be successful. 
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One becomes more and more convinced that too many American organ 
music writers today reflect a restlessness which is rather disquieting — a mode 
of writing in which massive blocks of complex sound have almost completely 
taken the place of lucid, straight thinking in manner and forms of composition 
acceptable (as guideposts at least) and best since the time of Bach. This does 
not imply any impedance to progress. It does indicate a far greater need for 
a more complete understanding of the past, that the future may be built upon 
it logically and intelligently. So-called modernism, for its own sake, is not 
necessarily synonymous with music which is music, truly. — Ray Berry, editor 
of The American Organist (August 1956) 


30 Chorale Preludes by Flor Peeters on 
Well-known Hymn Tunes 


HERBERT D. BRUENING 


“Of making many books there is no 
end,” Solomon says in Eccl. 12:12. 
Similarly, there is no end of compos- 
ing organ music based on hymn tunes. 
From Samuel Scheidt (1587—1654), 
father of the chorale prelude, until 
now, hymn tunes of various kinds 
have moved composers to write pieces 
for organ. These hymn-tune composi- 
tions have been written in the form 
of preludes, interludes, postludes; of- 
fertories, voluntaries, prayers, medita- 
tions; improvisations, fantasies, rhap- 


sodies, tone pictures,  triptychs; 
canons, fugues, trios, partita varia- 
tions, toccatas, etc. Some of this 


material is immortal; others, mortal. 

Among the ever-increasing amount 
of recent hymn-tune pieces for organ 
those by Flor Peeters are command- 
ing especially favorable attention. 

Flor Peeters was born in Tielen, 
Belgium, in 1903. His family counts 
many organists, village musicians, and 
band leaders. Doesn’t his musical 
background remind you a little of 
Bach’s musical ancestry? 

Peeters began to play organ in the 
village church at the age of eight, it is 
said. After World War I, he attended 
the famous Lemmens Institute, win- 
ning highest honors. When twenty- 
two, he became organist of the “first 
church of Belgium,” the Metropolitan 
Cathedral of Malines, a post he still 
holds. He was also appointed pro- 
fessor of organ at the Lemmens Insti- 
tute in 1925. 


Between 1926 and 1933 Flor Peeters 
came in contact with two of today’s 
great organ personalities: Marcel Du- 
pré and Charles Tournemire, both of 
Paris, France. 

Peeters has become internationally 
famous as organ virtuoso, teacher, 
composer, writer, editor, and organ 
consultant. He toured the United 
States as an organ virtuoso of the first 
order in 1946, 19538—1954, and 1956 to 
1957. 

We are particularly indebted to 
Flor Peeters for his 30 Chorale Pre- 
ludes on Well-known Hymn Tunes, 
not only because of their excellence 
and usefulness, but also because of 
their Lutheran Hymnal connection. 
He chose the thirty tunes for his thirty 
chorale preludes from our hymnal. 

“Each chorale prelude is preceded 
by the original hymn or chorale mel- 
ody, with both German and English 
text, together with information con- 
cerning the source of the music, and 
the author and date of text. 

“These 30 preludes, written by one 
of the great organ virtuosos of our 
day, are all based on tunes from The 
Lutheran Hymnal. The composer 
used the forms developed by the mas- 
ters of the 17th and 18th centuries; 
however, he speaks the musical lan- 
guage of the 20th century. Disson- 
ances are not used as an end in them- 
selves, but rather are the result of the 
flow of the counterpoint.” 
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(From 1957 catalog of C. F. Peters 


‘eens Corporation ) 


(Numbers in parentheses indicate hymn 
numbers in The Lutheran Hymnal) 
Peters Edition, No. 6023, Op. 68 
Ten Chorale Preludes, $2.50 
Abide, O Dearest Jesus (53) 
All Depends on Our Possessing (425) 


How Lovely Shines the Morning Star 
(343) 


Jesus, Priceless Treasure (347) 


Lord, Keep Us Steadfast in Thy Word 
(261) 

Now Rest Beneath Night’s Shadow 
(554) 

O God, Thou Faithful God (395) 

Oh, That I Had a Thousand Voices 
(30) 

Praise the Almighty, My Soul Adore 
Him (26) 

Wake, Awake, for Night Is Flying (609) 

Peters Edition, No. 6024, Op. 69 
Ten Chorale Preludes, $2.50 

A Mighty Fortress Is Our God (262) 

All Glory Be to God on High (237) 

Come, Holy Ghost, Creator Blest (233) 

Come, Oh, Come, Thou Quickening 
Spirit (226) 

Farewell I Gladly Bid Thee (407) 

From Depths of Woe I Cry to Thee 
(329) 

If Thou But Suffer God to Guide Thee 
(518) 

Now Thank We All Our God (36) 

Our Father, Thou in Heaven Above 
(458) 

What Is the World to Me (480) 

Peters Edition, No. 6025, Op. 70 
Ten Chorale Preludes (Seasonal), 
$2.50 

Awake, My Heart, with Gladness (192) 

From Heaven Above to Earth I Come 
(85) 

Holy God, We Praise Thy Name (250) 


In Dulci Iubilo (92) 

Lamb of God, Pure and Holy (146) 

Lift Up Your Hearts (73, second tune) 

O Dearest Jesus, What Law Hast Thou 
Broken (143) 

O Sacred Head, Now Wounded (172) 

The Star Proclaims the King Is Here 
(181) 

We All Believe in One True God (252) 


You may buy these chorale preludes 
for organ from the publisher, C. F. 
Peters Corporation, 373 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y., or Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo., or 
your local music store. 

William Lester, D. F. A., character- 
ized these organ pieces in the Diapa- 
son as follows: 


The numbers are of first rate quality 
and interest. Not since the writing of 
Brahm’s eleven essays in the same 
genre has such a significant series been 
released. The imagination of the com- 
poser has been well matched by his 
craftmanship. All of music’s vocabu- 
lary is used to advantage, but with the 
best of taste. Dissonance is used 
powerfully, but never out of perspec- 
tive. The resources of both modal and 
chromatic harmony also are used effec- 
tively. The styles and materials span 
many centuries in methods and appli- 
cations. And always there is in evi- 
dence musical inspiration and imagi- 
nation of a high order. The composer 
asks for only a moderately upper-level 
technique — not that of the virtuoso. 


Thirteen of the Flor Peeters thirty 
chorale preludes for organ are written 
in the same keys as the corresponding 
tunes in The Lutheran Hymnal. That 
leaves seventeen pieces in keys differ- 
ent from those in our hymnal. What 
about it? In some cases, like in 
“O God, Thou Faithful God,” “Now 
Rest Beneath Night’s Shadow,” or 
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“How Lovely Shines the Morning 
Star,” the organist may transpose the 
hymn tune following the chorale pre- 
lude into the same key as the prelude. 
In other instances the organist ought 
to modulate smoothly from the key 
of the chorale prelude to the key of 
the hymn which the prelude intro- 
duces. Of course, the Peeters pieces 
can be used wisely also as independ- 
ent organ offertories, postludes, or re- 
cital music. 

Allan Bacon, Department of Organ, 
College of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif., 
wrote a scholarly and arresting anal- 
ysis of the Thirty Chorale Preludes 
by Flor Peeters in the Diapason of 
December 1, 1956, and January 1, 
1957. C. F. Peters will reprint these 
articles in pamphlet form in spring 
1958. They may then be had for the 
asking. Bacon evaluates the Peeters 
works thus: 

The more we study and analyze these 


Chorale Preludes by the great Belgian 
organist, the more we marvel at the 
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technical skill, the extraordinary indi- 
viduality, and the apparently inex- 
haustible fertility of melodic inven- 
tion they reveal. Melodies seem to 
flow from his pen in a never-ending 
stream, spontaneous, eloquent.... In 
summary, it would seem that the stu- 
dent who up to now has been un- 
familiar with the bulk of Mr. Peeters’ 
work finds lying before him an inex- 
haustible mine or reservoir of music 
for church worship — music of great 
depth, charm, and spirituality and 
most of it of moderate difficulty. 
Finally, let us use these organ com- 
positions of Flor Peeters at the proper 
time and in the proper place. Note 
that the second volume of the “Thirty” 
is dedicated to Prof. Walter E. Buszin, 
M.S.M., S.T.M., Mus. D., of our 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis. Since 
Professor Buszin is a co-compiler of 
The Lutheran Hymnal (which sup- 
plied the tunes for the “Thirty”), it 
looks as though he had a hand in 
selecting the hymns for Flor Peeters 
and supplying pertinent data. 


“The Church has her own peculiar style of hymn tune (Lied) as well as of 


song (Gesang). Even though she knows the contrasts of holy sorrow and joy, 
yes, of joy which rises to high exultation, still she keeps these contrasts within 
chaste limits, and over and above all yet so vivid and profound sensations 
of penitence and praise there dwells the blessed calm of divine peace. Also 
the harmonies are free from sentimentalism and exciting transitions. They 
move along with a clear, pure, calm, and majestic rhythm and thus transport 
the hearers from the realm of subjective and worldly sensations into that 
which is sacred.” 

Ludwig Schoeberlein (1813—1881) in Schatz des liturgischen Chor- und 
Gemeindegesangs. Translation by Dr. Paul Bretscher of Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis. 


Music is a wonderful and lovely gift of God. Next to theology, music is 
God’s finest gift to man. It is a soothing and refreshing balm for every 
troubled soul, it dispels gloom and drives away our worries, and it makes men 
cheerful and contented. Music has often inspired me to preach the good news 
of salvation. God has made glad our hearts by sending His Son, who 
redeemed us from sin, death, and Satan; whoever believes this cannot but 
sing of it. — Martin Luther 
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News of the workings of the LEA, an association of Lutheran educators devoted to 
the advancement of Christian education through: 


LEADERSHIP SERVICE 


WHO SHOULD BE THERE? 


When the 16th annual convention 
of the LEA and the sixth annual con- 
vention of the NLPTL are held on the 
campus of CTC, River Forest, this 
August 3, 4, and 5, we should all be 
there. Who? Ideally, every member 
of the LEA should be present. 

Ideally, each of the 1,257 Lutheran 
elementary schools, each of the 18 
Lutheran high schools, and each of 
Synod’s 14 colleges and seminaries, 
should be represented by at least one 
person whose duty it would be to re- 
port back on the latest developments 
in the promotion of Christian educa- 
tion through the efforts of the asso- 
ciation. One of the purposes in found- 
ing the LEA was to make it possible 
and convenient for Christian educa- 
tors at all levels to meet and discuss 
common interests. Let us have rep- 
resentation from all the above-listed 
groups. 

Congregations with a PTL would 
do well to finance the travel for two 
persons: a parent to attend the 
NLPTL sessions and a teacher to at- 
tend the LEA sessions. Thus the two 
representatives could readily compare 
notes and report back to their parish 
on the complete program — both LEA 
and NLPTL. 
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PROMOTION RESEARCH 


In discussing the problem of achiev- 
ing better synodwide representation, 
the LEA Board found that the cost of 
transportation was a major deterrent. 
It is suggested, therefore, that each 
congregation provide either all or part 
of the cost to have a parent and a 
teacher attend and return with a “for- 
ward-looking report.” Local PTL’s 
and congregations should plan now 
to send at least two representatives. 
The investment would be worth it in 
renewed interest in the aims of Chris- 
tian education. 


CAN YOU GIVE AS WELL AS TAKE? 

In the interest of advancing Chris- 
tian education, pastors, teachers, and 
laymen ought to develop the skill of 
giving others the opportunity to join 
the fast-growing LEA and NLPTL as 
well as taking out memberships them- 
selves. You, who read this column, 
are already in the ranks of leading 
Lutheran educators who are deeply 
concerned about the progress of the 
broad goals of Christian education. 
You are already helping “God’s king- 
dom to come” through the support of 
the LEA. After you receive the bene- 
fits of LEA membership, you should 
give these same benefits to another 
pastor, teacher, Sunday school worker, 
member of a board of Christian edu- 
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cation, or another interested layman. 
How? Invite another person to be- 
come a regular and continuing mem- 
ber of the LEA. Join the 1,900 Lu- 
therans who are now in our ranks. 
An excellent way to introduce some- 
one to the work being done by both 
the LEA and NLPTL is to urge his 
attendance at the 58 convention. It is 
heart-warming to share in the vibrant, 
encouraging atmosphere of the Au- 
gust gathering of leaders in teaching 
and learning. Will you and a friend 
share in the spirit that is making the 
LEA a potent force for good? 
WHAT ARE THE COMMITTEES 
DOING? 


Our LEA constitution calls for the 
following committees: 


A. Business 

B. Editorial 

. Nominating and electing 
. Auditing 

. Convention program 

. Convention arrangements 
. Resolutions 


Tansee oO 


. Membership, publicity, 


and promotion 


These duties are being performed as 
the activities of the year progress. 
Here are some of the people and their 
efforts: 


The Business Committee. MEM- 
BERS: Layman Howard Flotow; 
Teachers Arthur Christian, Waldemar 
Bloch, Reuben Stohs. ACTIVITIES: 
This committee handles the finances, 
prints estimates, and takes care of 
mailing jobs of the association. 

The Editorial Committee. MEM- 
BERS: A Lutheran layman, Dr. John 
Pletz; Pastor Roland Seboldt; Profes- 
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sors N. S. Tjernagel, Ralph Reinke, 
and Rod. Waldschmidt; Teachers 
Robert Schlesselmann and Ralph 
Frick, Supt. A. H. Kramer; and Dr. 
A. L. Miller, Executive Secretary of 
the BPE. ACTIVITIES: These men 
are constantly developing yearbooks 
and monographs, editing the conven- 
tion report, and exploring new areas 
to be brought into print. The endless 
contact with authors, writing, re-writ- 
ing, editing, proofing, and analyzing 
has required a subdividing of the 
committee. 

The 1958 Convention Program 
Committee. MEMBERS: Teacher 
Walter Hartkopf represents the 
NLPTL and is chairman; other teach- 
ers, Walter Dobberfuhl, Robert 
Schlesselmann, and Edward Krueger 
(1957 convention chairman); Pastor 
Paul Roeder. ACTIVITIES: The pro- 
gram, time schedule, topics, speakers, 
and preliminary arrangements are 
completed. Leaders in Lutheran edu- 
cation will be present at the conven- 
tion, thanks to the effort of this board- 


appointed committee. 


Membership, Promotion, and Pub- 
licity Committee. MEMBERS: Pas- 
tor Paul Roeder; Layman Elmer 
Schmidtke; Teachers Walter Dobber- 
fuhl, Edward Krueger, Walter Hart- 
kopf, and Lewis Kuehm. ACTIV- 
ITIES: This group works steadily on 
ways and means to increase the mem- 
bership of the Association. It is also 
busy with the promotion of Christian 
education in the broader sense 
through local teachers’ conferences, 
students at the colleges, and individ- 
ual school faculties and teachers. 
Through publicity director Walter 
Dobberfuhl the LEA story is told to 
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many within and outside the synodical 
family. 

The committees not described in 
detail are appointed by the board and 
activated as the time for convention 
approaches. All this work is done on 
the “fringe” time that can be arranged 
by your chosen leaders in the LEA. 

You, too, can help! Will you for- 
ward to your LEA Board ideas, opin- 
ions, reactions, and the memberships 
of your friends of Christian educa- 


‘on? 
Mont WHAT IS IT LIKE? 


Being a part of the annual LEA- 
NLPTL convention is like feeling the 
surge and swell of the singing found 
in the chapel services at our prep 
schools, teachers colleges, and sem- 
inaries. It is an experience never to 
be forgotten. Besides, you meet some 
very dear and “long-time-no-see” 
friends. Everyone gets a terrific “lift” 
both spiritually and educationally. 
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WHO SHOULD BE IN THE LEA? 


All leaders in Christian education 
should be members of the LEA. This 
would include: 


All pastors in Synod 

All teachers in Synod 

All professors in Synod 

All members of local boards of 
education 

Sunday school officers 

Youth leaders 

Parents and friends interested in 
Christian education at all age 
levels 


Why all these? Simply because Jesus 
told all these to “go and teach.” Since 
you have read this, can you think of 
a better way to extend your influence 
toward this goal than by inducing a 
Lutheran friend to join the LEA or 
your parents’ groups to affiliate with 
the fast-growing service league, the 
NLPTL? Lewis J. KuEHM 


PEN SWIPES 


@ Only the little man sees no great possibilities in trifles. 

The jerking of a pan full of dressed frogs’ legs when touched by a knife 
led to the discovery of dynamic electricity. 

The trembling lid of a teakettle boiling over the fire was the beginning 


of the steam engine. 


A wet shirt hanging on a clothes line, inflated by the wind, suggested the 


balloon. 


A spider’s web strung across the corner of a garden inspired the idea of 


a suspension bridge. 


A lantern swinging from the dome of a cathedral revealed the principle of 
the pendulum, by which for many centuries time has been accurately measured. 


Prism 


@ A minister on meeting a little boy asked, “Sonny boy, who made you?” 
“To tell you the truth,” the boy replied, “I ain’t done yet.” 
R. K. Youncpauu in Secret of Greatness 
@ At a college gathering a speaker said that education ought to deal with 
practical things. He wanted his son to know how to do practical things, how to 
milk a cow. Another speaker said he too wanted his son to know how to do 
practical things, how to milk a cow, but he would also like him to know how 
to do some things that a calf couldn’t do better. 
Harry T. Hurcuison, Jr., in Church Management 
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CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 

Contributors: Harold F. Brockberg, Herbert D. Bruening, Emil H. Deffner, Victor C. 

Krause, Martin C. Pieper, Leslie Zeddies. 


BOOKS 


EDUCATION 


ADMINISTRATION OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By Harlan L. Hagman. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1956. 356 pages. $5.00. 


We have heard much about the value of democratic schoo] administration. We have 
heard more about administration operating as a service function for the basic purpose 
of the school, instruction. Both doctrines have been presented and illustrated through 
various media of communication. It is somewhat refreshing to see a volume present school 
administration from a principles point of view. Rather than cataloguing the duties and 
responsibilities of the principal, Harlan Hagman, professor of education at Drake Uni- 
versity, offers a careful analysis of the foundations of administrative practice. We believe 
that the discerning principal will appreciate this approach. Areas for application are 
limited only by the creativity limits of the educator. It is one concern to develop details 
of an individual school’s reporting system, a presumptuous act described in many 
references, but it is quite another challenge to offer the basic principles upon which report- 
ing actually leans. We believe the generalization approach used by Hagman is effective. 

We believe one of the strengths of the volume is to be found in Chapter 1, in which 
the author portrays the position of the elementary school principal and the factors affecting 
the principal’s work. The specific competencies of the effective principal are discussed. 
Reminiscent of the patterns developed by Paul Mort, the writer of this book has four 
consecutive chapters in which he presents the underlying thoughts concerning areas of 
purpose in planning organization in authority. The reader, having digested these bases, 
is in a position to examine the many duties that are required of the principal’s left hand, 
that is, housekeeping. Hagman then also leads the reader into many areas of service having 
to do with the general purposes of education in the community. In his words, “the 
administrator not only helps to maintain a school operation, but sets out actively to lead 
and to stimulate and to help all persons to envision more clearly what education must do. 
It is at the moments of his greatest service as a leader in the school that the elementary 
school principal becomes no longer earth-bound in the chores of his position, but rises 
above the routine and usual in full and free flight toward the ideal and importance. It is 
at those moments when the elementary school principal becomes most certainly the 
educator.” Perhaps this point of view, more generally accepted, would help leadership 
in education to rise above the cleric level to the creative administrator level. 

It should also be stated that the volume does also indicate many directions in which 
the administrator could develop his program of supervision, curriculum development, 
services to children, community participation, and educational planning. Veh 
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ART 


THE ART OF PAINTING. By Leonardo da Vinci. New York: Philosophical Library, 1957. 
224 pages. $4.75. 


The Last Supper, a mural in the refectory of Santa Maria delle Grazie Monastery in 
Milan, is one of the most famous paintings in the world. It is also highly revered in Lu- 
theran circles. Leonardo da Vinci, who painted it, was inventor, scientist, engineer, archi- 
tect, writer, sculptor, and painter. He himself placed painting last in a list of his abilities 
when he, at the age of 30, sent the Duke of Milan a letter informing him of his qualifica- 
tions as a court artist. He first set forth in detail what he could do for the duke in engi- 
neering science and in the production of war appliances. Then he continued: “In time of 
peace I believe that I could equal any other as regards works in architecture, both pub- 
lic and private. I can likewise conduct water from one place to another. Furthermore, 
I can execute works in sculpture: marble, bronze, or terra cotta. In painting also I can 
do what can be done as well as any other, be he who he may.” Needless to say, he got 
the job. Later he painted the mural mentioned above under the auspices of the duke. 

He was overgifted, knew too much, and could do too many things for one man. His 
spirit would not let him rest. He continually had to look for new experiments and con- 
quests. He completed only a few paintings. He wrote instruction books, too, but never 
finished any of them. In this book, The Art of Painting, he constantly alludes to “future 
treatises” on this and on that which never materialized. 

In this volume’s 365 little chapters Da Vinci explains how to paint anything, anywhere, 
at any time. His own masterpieces were executed toward the end of a period when literal 
translation of forms into paint and photographic reproduction of nature was regarded as 
the acme of success. Why his precepts for painting can no longer be accepted by artists 
is made quite clear in his heading for the last chapter: “That a man ought not to trust 
to himself, but ought to consult nature.” 

However, the book makes interesting reading. Besides being historically significant, 
it reveals Leonardo’s profound knowledge of pigments, color, light, and chiaroscuro. His 
clear understanding of perspective, physics, anatomy, and meteorology is amazing. In 
linking science with art and reason with beauty he exerts a spell to which one may well 
succumb. E. H. D. 


PHysICAL EDUCATION 


METHODS AND MATERIALS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL EDUCATION: NEW 
EDITION. By Edwina Jones, Edna Morgan, and Gladys Stevens. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York: World Book Company, 1957. xii and 419 pages. $4.25. 


Anyone working in the area of elementary physical education recognizes that the 
various activities offered in a broad, well-planned program serve as a medium for the 
effective guidance of children. This book presents a complete program in physical educa- 
tion for Grades One to Six and will prove helpful in organizing a program for these grades. 

The eleven chapters discuss the philosophy and objectives of physical education, offer 
suggestions for planning and administering the program, and give specific directions for 
numerous activities. The activities are representative of the best in the field and are 
presented in a clear, concise manner. 

The chapter on rhythmic activities is a highlight of the book and has been presented 
in non-boring detail. Piano accompaniments include the complete score and are written 
for the teacher who is not so adept at playing the piano. 

The book provides a breakdown of all skills and activities into age groups and gives 
detailed outlines which suggest a framework for typical units of work covering various 
periods of time. 
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The classroom teacher will find the practical operating suggestions a concrete help 
in planning and administering a complete program of physical education. 
If your program is suffering from lack of organization, too few activities, or lack of 
understanding on the part of parents or administrators, this is a good investment. 
He, G. 


MUSIC 


MUSIC IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. By Robert Evans Nye and Vernice Trous- 
dale Nye. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957. 290 pages. 


This text aims to provide clearly defined and illustrated helps for the classroom teacher 
who must teach music in his own room. It may also be used effectively in a college music 
education class. Each chapter closes with a “Things to Do” section with assignments and 
specific problems. 

The opening chapter discusses the place of music in the curriculum and the way 
a child learns at various stages of his physical, emotional, and mental development. These 
considerations are then related to the child as a music student and to the teacher as 
a music instructor. The spiritual aspect is generally ignored. 

The major areas of a complete vocal and instrumental program are presented thoroughly 
and practically, but music reading is handled in a conciliatory manner. Despite the many 
useful notation suggestions and techniques offered, it seems that one is left to follow 
a particular method in fashion or one prescribed by the music series one has in his school. 
Perhaps a detailed analysis and synthesis of one particular method (the sol-fa tonal pattern 
plan, for instance) might have proved more useful to the classroom teacher who is not 
a music “major.” 

The many reference titles and application of techniques to specific music series texts 
will be welcomed. This is a good text for the teacher who wants help in music, and 
it ought to be in the faculty libraries of our elementary schools. L. Z. 


THE CHOIRMASTER’S WORKBOOK. Edited by Dayton W. Nordin. Volumes IV and V. 
Rock Island, Ill.: Augustana Book Concern. $2.50 each. 


“A.D.” reviewed Vol. I of the Choirmaster’s Workbook in LuTrHERAN EDUCATION of 
October 1947. He spoke of the value of “this new kind of book that answers the needs 
of every church musician.” 

“H.D.B.” described Volumes II and III in LurHeran Epucation of June 1953. 


Volume IV (1955) features our colleague Dr. Walter Wismar as principal contributor 
to this book. He wrote the lead article and prepared the listings of recommended anthems. 
Since he is a veteran musician of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod, his suggestions 
will be found particularly useful for our services. Valuable book reviews, helpful hints, 
forceful quotes, and many properly ruled pages for recording rehearsal and service music, 
rehearsal and service attendance, as well as choir repertoire make this an eminently 
practical volume. 

Volume V (1956) contains the essay “The Significance of Sacred Song in Spiritual 
Life” by Dr. Matthew N. Lundquist, composer of some 200 choral works. Twenty-six 
publishers list their best sellers of sacred choral music. Twenty-four publishers provide 
titles of the newest of such works released in 1955—56. Page 42 reviews The Practice 
of Sacred Music by Prof. Carl Halter of Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, Iil. 
Page 41 describes Leonard Ellinwood’s The History of American Church Music (More- 
house-Gorham Co., New York). “Sacred Choral Recordings” directs the choirmaster to 
recordings of many different kinds of choirs, a wide range of repertoire, and interpreta- 
tive styles. 


Volume V aims to help the choirmaster by suggesting choral music for each Sunday 
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of the church year and festival days on pages designed for recording the worship theme, 
hymns, choir music, organ music, and worship attendance. Alternate pages enable the 
choirmaster to schedule his rehearsal work. He is taught how to systematize and organize 
his work on attractive pages in this pocket-sized workbook. Twenty-two pages of attendance 
records and seven pages of blank paper for notes complete this idealistic and realistic 
workbook. HD. 5D. 


A PALM SUNDAY PROCESSIONAL ON ALL GLORY, LAUD, AND HONOR (for 
organ). By Jan Bender. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1956. $1.00. 


Jan Bender, director of music at St. Michael, Lueneburg, Germany, bases this opus of 
six pages on the melody “Valet will ich dir geben,” also known as “St. Theodulph.” The 
Lutheran Hymnal uses this tune for Hymns 58, 72, 1380, 138, 160, 407, and 528. 

Bender designed his work pro organo pleno, i. e., for full chorus of principals (diapasons) 
and mixtures. He marks this Palm Sunday Processional simply but wisely Maestoso. For 
further effectiveness he employs regal rhythm in 20 measures in the course of the last 
three pages. 

The cantus firmus (melody) appears at once in the pedal part of the first measure. 
Obviously a powerful pedal base must tower over the tonal crown of the manual registra- 
tion, which is a single texture of tone throughout. After each phrase of the chorale in 
the pedal, manual interpolations embody fragments of the melody in various parts. All in 
all, Bender’s unique Processional inexorably maintains its fascinating massive and majestic 
character to suggest the King of Glory and His entry into Jerusalem that memorable day. 

Ray Berry in the American Organist of May 1956 said of this “different” composition: 
“This is straightforward stuff with purpose, motion, good workmanship, and strength. . . . 
Sloppy players please ignore.” 

Enterprising organ recitalists might build an entire program of organ compositions 
based on “Valet will ich dir geben.” Distinctive pieces inspired by this tune are those by 
Bender (the Processional here reviewed), Karg Elert (Vol. 1 of Chorale Improvisations, 
Op. 65), Bach (D Major and B Flat Major), Peeters (Op. 69, No. 6024, Peters Edition), 
McKinley (No. 6 of Ten Hymn Tune Fantasies, Gray), Reger (Op. 67, No. 38 in set of 
52 chorale preludes), and Diggle (Toccata on St. Theodulph, Gray). Truly, Melchior 
Teschner in 1618 provided a tune intriguing to composers from Bach to Bender. 

H. D.B. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


VISUAL METHODS IN EDUCATION. By W. L. Sumner. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 15 East 40th Street, New York 16. Second Edition. $6.00. 

This is a scholarly discussion of the topic at hand by W. L. Sumner of the University 
of Nottingham, Fundamental principles of education are considered throughout the dis- 
cussion. Since 231 pages would not be sufficient for a deep and penetrating presentation, 
ample bibliographies have been supplied at the end of each of the six chapters. 

Beginning with the much-neglected blackboard and chalk, textbook illustrations, charts, 
pictures, maps, and diagrams; continuing with the various types of projection equipment, 
specimens, and models; and finally concluding with direct experiences, such as school visits, 
a strong case is built for the use of all these aids. At no time does the author allow the 
reader to get the idea that any of the above-mentioned are ends in themselves instead of 
means to an end. 

According to the author’s own preface, the materials used in this book have been pre- 
sented in postgraduate and advanced educational courses for teachers at the University of 
Nottingham. This explains the rather technical nature of some of the sections of the book. 
The very fact that some of these materials are not plentiful and easily acquired financially 
in England may account for some of the fine suggestions about homemade equipment. 

A rather thorough though short presentation; not written for the neophyte. M. C. P. 


Books for Children and Teen-Agers 


Childhood lasts only a little time, and books are a very 
important part of childhood; therefore it is essential that 


those books should be the best 


Young People’s Literature Board of 

The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod 
and reviewed by this committee and by 
the Bulletin of the Children’s-Book Center, 
published by the University of Chicago Press 
for The University of Chicago Library. 
Members of the reviewing group: Palmer 
Czamanske (Executive Director, Editor), 
E. H. Ruprecht (Executive Director ), Lewis 
Klitzke, Renata Koschmann, Jack L. Mid- 
dendorf, Adalbert H. Stellhorn. 
Liaison associates: John F. Choitz, Lowell 
Hake. Librarian of the Children’s Book 
Center: Mary K. Eakin. 


G Young by a committee of the 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


BINDINGS. Unless otherwise noted, the publisher has 
sewn the leaves of the book in the usual way and has 
placed the book in a cloth cover. 

Pre-binding refers to a bindery's providing a new book 
with side-sewing and buckram cover, two binding fea- 
tures which quadruple the possible circulations of the 
book, in terms of wear. Any book may be purchased pre- 
bound; many schools buy all library books in this form. 


A library binding refers to a publisher's providing a new 
book with side-sewing (usually) and sturdy cloth cover. 


SIZE. The committee indicates the size of the pages 
of a book when the pages vary markedly in size from 
those of the average adult novel. 


USE OF BOOK. Unless otherwise noted, the book is 
desirable for both home and school. 


SUBJECT HEADINGS. For the use of school librarians 
the committee lists possible subject headings for some 
of the books. 


REPRINTING OF REVIEWS; REFERENCES. The Chil- 
dren's Book Center endeavors to review books by fixed 
standards of literary criticism and to recommend only 
the best. Complete reviews reprinted here from the 
Bulletin of the Center, with permission, appear in quota- 
tion marks, followed simply by BCBC, volume number, 
and page number. When the committee prints its own 
review, the committee provides reference to the Bulletin's 
review of the same book in the same short way, at 
the end of the subject head line, whenever possible. 
Sources of other reprinted reviews or reference to 


a review other than that of the Bulletin the committee 
will note in full form. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. A review of a book constitutes 
a recommendation. The mention of a book or books 
within a review or in a sentence following a review is 
also a recommendation, except where titles and dates 
are followed by NR (not recommended). The committee 
will include all titles reviewed or mentioned in the 
annual index. 


Gr. 7-12 
Ages 12-17 


Gipson, Fred. OLD YELLER; illus. by 
Carl Burger. Harper, 1956. 158 
pp. $3.00. Pre-binding recom- 
mended. 


“We called him Old Yeller. The name had 
a sort of double meaning. One part meant 
that his short hair was a dingy yellow. The 
other meant that when he opened his head, 
the sound he let out came closer to being 
a yell than a bark. . . . He came in the 
late 1860’s, the best I remember. Anyhow, 
it was the year that Papa and a bunch of 
other Salt Licks [Texas] settlers formed a 
‘pool herd’ of their little separate bunches of 
steers and trailed them to the new cattle 
market at Abilene, Kans. [600 miles away]. 
. . » | remember how it was the day Papa 
lebt sea 

““‘Now, Travis,’ he said, ‘you're getting to 
be a big boy; and while I’m gone, you'll be 
the man of the family. I want you to act 
like one. You take care of Mama and Little 
Arliss.’ ” 

The forces against the 14-year-old youth are 
the hard summer work on the farm, the an- 
noyance caused by mischief-making 5-year- 
old Arliss, and the occasional danger from 
wild animals. With Travis are Mama and 
Old Yeller. When the hydrophobia plague 
strikes animals in the Texas hills, Travis has 
to shoot cattle, a wolf, and then his beloved 
dog, who had fought the wolf. Loss of the 
dog broke his heart. 

He explains: “I was hurting with a sickness 
there didn’t seem to be any cure for. Think- 
ing every minute of my big yeller dog, how 
we'd worked together and romped together, 
how he’d fought the she-bear off Little Ar- 
liss, how he’d saved me from the killer hogs, 
how he’d fought the mad wolf off Mama 
and Lisbeth.” 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND TEEN-AGERS 


Then, in fall, Papa came home and said to 
him, man to man: “ ‘It’s not a thing you can 
forget. What I mean is, things like that 
happen. They may seem mighty cruel and 
unfair, but that’s how life is a part of the 
time. But that isn’t the only way life is. 
A part of the time it’s mighty good. And 
a man can’t afford to waste all the good 
part, worrying about the bad parts. . 
You understand?” 

“Yessir, I said. And I did understand.” 
This is the theme of Mr. Gipson’s novel of 
pioneer youth. It is a worthwhile theme, 
and it should extend the depth and the 
range of adolescents’ understanding and ex- 
perience. Children will read the ten-cent 
Dell comic book Walt Disney’s Old Yeller, 
and they will see the movie. And they will 
appropriate from adults this novel just as 
they have taken Mary O’Hara’s My Friend 
Flicka (Lippincott, 1941, 1955, $3.50) and 
Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings’ The Yearling 
(Scribner, 1939, 1946, $3.50) for their own. 


Subject heads: Texas — stories Dogs — stories 
Frontier and pioneer life — stories 


Gr. 7-9 
Ages 12-14 


Crisp, Frank. THE MANILA MEN- 
FISH; illus. by Richard Powers. 
Coward, 1957. 244 pp. $3.00. 


The discovery of a dead aqualung swimmer 
floating with an eight-foot spear in his side 
sends Dirk Rogers and the crew of the con- 
verted minesweeper Sulawesi headlong into 
exciting adventures. The mystery lies just 
40 fathoms under. The story unravels a 
chain of smuggling operations by a ruthless 
gang of Huk natives. Government officials 
assign the crew to discover the inside work- 
ings of the gang. The author reveals an in- 
timate knowledge of diving operations and 
therefore acquaints the reader with the in- 
tricate and dangerous work of divers. The 
story is filled with suspense, particularly in 
the episodes portraying man’s incessant bat- 
tle against dangerous sea animals. 


Reviewed BCBC, XI, 22 


Gr. 5-7 
Ages 10-12 


Baker, Nina Brown. JUAN PONCE 
DE LEON; illus. by Robert Dore- 
mus. Knopf, 1957. 145 pp. 
$2.50. Primarily for school use. 

Most history books depict Ponce de Leén as 

an old man seeking a fountain of youth in 

order to recapture zest for life and to pro- 
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long the hero worship which he felt was due 
him. This author starts with the explorer at 
age 15 and reveals him as a gentleman 
farmer, a man interested in developing col- 
onies in Haiti and Puerto Rico, and as a 
humane conquerer. He was friendly with 
the Indian natives and espoused their cause 
to a calloused Spanish government blinded 
by its greed for gold. Tragedy dogs De 
Leén’s footsteps even in the futile search of 
a happiness water that never existed. This 
well-rounded biography has charm, and it 
makes sense out of an otherwise muddled 
account of one of Spain’s greatest cham- 
pions. 


Subject head: Ponce de Leon, Juan Reviewed 
BCBC, XI, 21 
Gr. 9-12 Gault, William Campbell. BRUCE 
Ages 14-17. BENEDICT, HALFBACK. Dutton, 
1957. 192 pp. $2.75. 


A well-told story of college football reveal- 
ing the conflicts that pre-empt our Saturday 
afternoon classics. After the purging of the 
Pacific Coast League of their paid athletes 
and the suspension of several schools, West- 
ern University attempts to gain a Rose Bowl 
bid. Western’s team consists of second-rate 
players who have remained eligible. Bruce 
Benedict accepts an athletic scholarship to 
Western in order to finance his college edu- 
cation. Scholarly and introverted, he is, at 
first, scornful of the other players’ unre- 
strained determination and enthusiasm, but 
eventually grasps the deeper meanings of 
the game, the character-building aspects as 
well as the physical conditioning. 

This story presents a timely picture of our 
colleges’ de-emphasis of football. The much- 
publicized disgrace of this sport, caused by 
proselyting and subsidizing by victory-hun- 
gry alumni, has left few amateur players at 
college level. Bruce Benedict’s story is about 
these players’ difficulties in establishing new 
standards and reconstructing the old in our 
favorite college sport. The author writes 
authoritatively of these problems and their 
solutions and portrays the game vividly with 
all its color and cunning and heart-stopping 
moments. 

In Mr. Quarterback (1955, $2.50) Pete 
Pulaski from the Midwest manages to 
get along with Easterners in an Ivy League 
college with high scholastic standards. 
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Gr. 4-8 Gipson, Fred. THE TRAIL-DRIVING 
Ages 9-13 ROOSTER; illus. by Marc Simont. 


Harper, 1955. 84 pp. $2.25. 


Pre-binding recommended. 

“A roisterous tale of the old West and of 
Dick, a scrawny rooster whose plucky, fight- 
ing spirit keeps him from being eaten and 
wins him a place of respect and affection 
among the trail-driving brushpoppers. Dick 
proves useful when the men are going 
through Indian Territory by so exciting the 
curiosity of the Indians that they forget to 
extract their usual toll of beeves for safe 
passage, and at Dodge City he teaches a 
lesson in human relations to the unpleasant 
cafe owner who is not willing to let Sam, 
the Negro cook, eat with the rest of the 
men. By the time the crew return to Texas, 
Dick’s exploits have taken on the propor- 
tions of a tall tale. The author has borrowed 
from the many versions of Dick’s story for 
this account, which has all the flavor of au- 
thentic folk lore.” 


Subject heads: Frontier and pioneer life — stories 


Tall tales Reviewed BCBC, IX, 23 
Gr. 6-8 Rugh, Belle Dorman. CRYSTAL 
Ages 11-13. MOUNTAIN; illus. by Ernest H. 


Shepard. Houghton, 1955. 208 

pp. $2.75. 
“This book about four American boys and 
one English girl living in Lebanon was a 
Newbery runner-up. The boys speak Arabic, 
are friendly with the Lebanese, and live an 
active life exploring the mountain. Boadie, 
the English child, and her unique governess 
join but do not handicap the boys. How 
the children slowly uncover the mystery of 
an oddly built hut up in the rocks involves 
a lot of English, American, and Lebanese 
people. The story ends with the unfolding 
of a tender and tragic tale and the deepen- 
ing friendship of all these different people. 
Unique characters, dialog that is outstanding 
in its lively naturalness, and glimpses of the 
wild beauty of the country make this a dis- 
tinguished book.” * The time is early twen- 
tieth century. 


Subject head: 
BCBC, VIII, 87 


Lebanon — stories Reviewed 


* From CHILDREN AND BOOKS, Revised Edition, by 
May Hill Arbuthnot. Copyright © 1957 by Scott Fores- 
man and Company and used with their permission. 
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Gr. 5-9 Spykman, E. C. A LEMON AND 
Ages 10-14 A STAR. Harcourt, 1955. 214 
pp. $2.75. 


“Superior readers ten to fourteen years old 
will enjoy A Lemon and a Star, a unique 
and genuinely funny book. It is too long 
for the average child, but more completely 
individualized, flesh-and-blood children than 
the four motherless Cares youngsters are not 
to be found in literature. 


“Thirteen-year-old Theodore is the pompous 
elder of the tribe, against whom the three 
younger children are united in a book-long 
feud. It all starts when for Jane’s tenth 
birthday Ted gives her a magnificent-looking 
package which, when opened, discloses sim- 
ply —a lemon! War is on. These children 
live in the country, and their adventures 
abroad and in the nearby village are often 
hair-raising. And when the final revolt 
against Ted gets under way, complete with 
battle axes, that young man knows it is time 
to get a move on. He heads for the marsh, 
and the result is more mud than gore. But 
how can Janey, returning from her near- 
triumph dirty and disheveled, know that 
she is going to barge right in on a brand- 
new stepmother? In the end it is ‘Madam,’ 
as Janey calls her, who finally unites the 
tribe in affectionate amity.” * The scene is 
a Southern country home in the early 1900’s. 


Reviewed BCBC, IX, 63 


Gr. 8-14 Stolz, Mary. BECAUSE OF MADE- 
Ages 13-19 LINE. Harper, 1957. 201 pp. 
$2:75. 


The story in this prize-winning novel (Chil- 
dren’s Spring Book Festival, 1957, New York 
Herald Tribune) is narrated by Dorothy, 
who at 19 looks back upon the time five 
years ago when Madeline was admitted as 
a scholarship student to an expensive private 
school. The actual plot concerns Dorothy’s 
interest in her brother’s handsome roommate 
Adam, and the brother’s interest in Made- 
line, the brilliant but vulgar outsider. 
Madeline goes out of their lives when school 
days end. But because of her, the life of 
everyone who knew her has been changed, 
though Madeline herself has remained al- 
most unaffected by them and, on the whole, 


L! From CHILDREN AND BOOKS, Revised Edition, by 
May Hill Arbuthnot. Copyright © 1957 by Scott Fores- 
man and Company and used with their permission. 
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unloved by them. This novel is written with 
unusual sensitivity and skill. It will be en- 
joyed by most girls between 13 and 20, but 
especially by those who are more interested 
in how people think and feel than in what 
they do. 


Reviewed BCBC, XI, 28 


Gr. 7-10 
Ages 12-15 


Webster, Gary. WONDERS OF MAN, 
MYSTERIES THAT POINT TO GOD. 
Sheed and Ward, 1957. 152 pp. 
$2.50. 


Five aspects of man’s body — skin, feet, 
vision, speech, and red cells — and five as- 
pects of man’s mind — memory, perception, 
sleep, language, and creativity — are treated 
in this book. In a day and age when the 
marvels of science are all about us, the mar- 
vels of man’s own body and mind may be 
taken for granted and not held up for close 
inspection. Not often enough does man ex- 
claim, “I am fearfully and wonderfully 
made, marvelous are Thy works!” After 
reading the 12 short chapters, the reader 
may be ready to add, “And that my soul 
knoweth right well.” As Webster has done 
in his companion volume Wonders of Sci- 
ence ($2.50), he here points out the “mys- 
teries that point to God.” 


Subject heads: Science Biology 


Gr. Pre-1 
Ages 3-6 


Wiig, Hanna. THE TALE OF TINY 
TUTAK; illus. by Sven Skauge. 
Lippincott, 1957. 58 pp., 4 by 
5%. $1.25. 


Young children will take great delight in this 
tiny book, a repetitious tale of Tiny Tutak, 
a little Eskimo boy who brought home a 
large walrus. The simple colored illustra- 
tions are humorous. 


Subject head: Eskimos Reviewed BCBC, XI, 30 


Wilcox, Don. JOE SUNPOOL; illus. 
by Allan Houser. Little, 1956. 
261 pp. $2.75. 


This interesting story of Joe Sunpool’s first 
year at Haskell Institute shows the problems 
of adjustment which face the Indian youth 
of today. Joe comes to the Institute deter- 
mined to become a printer and to return to 
his Navaho tribe to use his knowledge to 
help them. He has many disappointments 
before he realizes that much work will have 
to be done before his newly gained skill can 
be useful to his people. The illustrations in 


Gr. 7-9 
Ages 12-14 
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this book are stereotyped; faces of the people 


show no expressions. 


Subject head: Navaho Indians — stories Re- 
viewed BCBC, X, 123 


+ 


Readers may notice that whenever a pub- 
lisher offers a book in cloth library binding, 
the Young People’s Literature Board rec- 
ommends that principals and librarians pur- 
chase the book in the library binding. 
Without attempting to generalize that all 
publishers mean what Harper and Brothers 
mean by cloth library binding, the board 
here reprints the Harper definition, as a help 
to principals and librarians. 


A Note on Harper Library Bindings 
for Children’s Books 

“Most of the Harper flat picture books pub- 
lished in the past few years are also avail- 
able in reinforced library editions. These 
editions are noted in book descriptions. 
Bound with a sturdy cloth, side-sewn and 
reinforced, the library editions provide at 
small additional cost extra life for books 
which get hard usage. The cloth is vermin 
proof, color fast, soil resistant and moisture 
resistant. A damp cloth can be used to clean 
the library editions without damage to the 
binding. 
“Specifications: 
Side-sewn with heavy 
through white drill 
Endpapers of 80 lb. sulphite stock 
Stamped flat backs 
Pyroxylin-Impregnated book cloth conform- 
ing with specifications for Group “B” cloths 
under U. S. Department of Commerce stand- 
ards and approved by American Standards 
Association 
Cloth processed to meet all specifications for 
this group as issued by various state textbook 


committees.” 


— From the catalog ‘‘Harper Books 
for Boys and Girls, 1957,"' p. 1. 


See section on Bindings in “Explanatory 
Notes” in this department; see full discus- 
sion of binding processes and of trade bind- 
ing, library binding, and pre-binding in the 
Library Journal (Nov. 15, 1956), pp. 2701 
to 2712. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


CoNncoRDIA SEMINARY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Summer School Program. — With a 
number of distinguished European and 
American guest lecturers secured, the Sum- 
mer School sessions of Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis, will get under way on June 24 
for the first term and will continue to 
July 25. The second, or “short,” term will 
run from July 2 to July 25. In addition 
there will be a number of workshops and 


some courses in clinical pastoral training. 


In the summer sessions a staff of 22 men, 
including six guest lecturers, will teach 
31 courses in all of the major branches of 
theology. Graduate courses lead to the fol- 
lowing degrees: M.A.R. (Master of Arts 
in Religion), B. D., S.T.M., and Th. D. 


Limitations of space forbid a detailed 
listing of all the many course offerings. 
A few selections, however, should make 
clear that courses offered are highly de- 
sirable and of advanced academic standard. 

In the area of exegetical studies Dr. Wal- 
ter Roehrs offers a course in The Prophet 
Ezekiel. All work in this course will be 
done on the basis of the Hebrew text. Also 
in this department Dr. Paul M. Bretscher 
offers The Gospel According to St. John, 
with special reference to the significance of 
“P 66” and the Qumran Scrolls. Mr. Her- 
man Waetjen, presently at Tiibingen Uni- 
versity, will return for the summer sessions 
to present the Theology of the Gospel Ac- 
cording to St. Matthew, with special ref- 
erence to the Jewish-Rabbinic milieu in 
which the Gospel originated. In this same 
area Dr. William Beck, visiting lecturer in 
Old Testament, is giving a course, Isaiah 
40-66, with special reference to the “Servant 
of Yahweh.” Other courses in this general 
area include The Revelation of St. John the 
Divine, The Prophet Zechariah, and The 
Epistle to the Galatians. 


Dr. Lewis Spitz, Jr., University of Mis- 


souri, is offering a course entitled Christian 
Humanism and the Reformation. In his 
course Dr. Spitz will give special emphasis 
to a study of the Philosophia Christi of the 
humanists within the larger context of the 
relationship between the Renaissance and 
the Reformation. Dr. Robert Preus, Ph. D., 
Edinburgh, will present a course entitled 
Christology and Soteriology in Lutheran 
Orthodoxy. Dr. Preus is a recognized au- 
thority on the dogmaticians of the 17th 
century. Dr. Walter Buszin, who enjoys 
recognition both in Europe and in America 
for his musical and liturgical studies, offers 
a number of courses in his special field 
of study. Dr. Kenneth Breimeier is offering 
a course in personal counseling. Dr. Brei- 
meier is head of the Seminary Field Work 
activity and has had a wide range of coun- 
seling experience. He is a graduate of 
Northwestern University. Dr. Erwin Lue- 
ker, editor of the Lutheran Encyclopedia, 
is offering a course entitled Studies in the 
Theology of Lutheranism in America. Dr. 
Arthur Carl Piepkorn offers a course on The 
Doctrine of Man. The well-known author 
and homiletician, Dr. Richard Caemmerer, 
presents Preaching to the Goals of Behavior. 
Prof. Herbert Bouman will lecture on The 
Means of Grace, with special reference to 
the nature, number, and function of means 
in God’s economy of salvation in the light 
of Holy Writ. 

In the undergraduate sessions attention 
is called to two significant courses offered 
by the department of historical theology. 
Dr. C. S. Meyer offers American Christianity 
since 1783 and Synodical Conference and 
Its Constituent Synods. Of his course on 
American Christianity Dr. Meyer says: “An 
understanding of the total religious scene in 
America in its historical development is 
necessary for an efficient ministry in the 
complex social order of the day.” 

For full and complete information respect- 
ing lodging, meals, fees, and curricula 
prospective students are invited to write to 
the Department of Public Relations, Con- 
cordia Seminary, St. Louis 5, Mo. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


ConcorpIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


Quarter System Next Fall. — Beginning 
with the new school year in September, the 
Springfield seminary will convert to the 
quarter system. Under this system the 
school year will be divided into three quar- 
ters of approximately 12 weeks each, with 
credit for work completed at the end of 
each quarter. There are, at present, no 
plans to conduct school during the summer 
quarter. 

Assistant Professor. in Education. — 
Mr. Martin Luebke, B.S., A. M., principal 
of Immanuel Lutheran School in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has accepted the appoint- 
ment as assistant professor in the field of 
education. He will assume his duties July 1. 


Chorus Prepares for European Tour. — 
Twenty members of the Seminary chorus 
will travel to Europe for their second mis- 
sionary concert tour. They have concerts 
scheduled in Great Britain and on the 
Continent. Dr. Oswald C. J. Hoffmann, 
New York City, will accompany them and 
address the audiences at each concert. 
Missionary contacts will be made, as was 
done on the first tour two years ago. 

Building Plans. — On February 11, repre- 
sentatives of the Springfield Alumni Assn. 
met at the seminary to formulate plans for 
the building of a new and urgently needed 
chapel. Plans are presently being drawn 
for a new library-administration building, 
for which $375,000 has been appropriated 
by Synod. 


ConcorDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, ILx. 


Summer Session 


Undergraduate Courses. — The 26th an- 
nual summer session of Concordia Teachers 
College will be held June 16 to August 1. 
Ten workshops will be held June 16 
through 28. In the five-week session, 
53 courses will be offered. 

Of the 38 professors teaching in the 
summer session, 18 will be visitors. 

Undergraduate workshops include: 


Arts and Crafts (Miller) 
Kindergarten 
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Primary (Mensing ) 

Outdoor Education and Camping 
(Klotz and Gross) 

Youth Leadership (Choitz) 

Service Playing and Organ Materials 
(Bouman) 

Reading in the Elementary School (Peters) 

Instructional Materials (Pieper) 

The Nature and Expression of Christian 
Worship (Coates ) 

The Family (Hansen) 


Undergraduate courses in the five-week 
session will be: 
Christian Doctrine and Confessions I 
( Appelt ) 
Introduction to the Bible (Mayer) 
New Testament Introduction and Survey 
( Petersen ) 
Christian Doctrine and Confessions II 
( Appelt ) 
Christian Doctrine and Confessions III 
(Poellot) 
History of Israel (Sauer) 
The Church in America (Mundinger) 
The Gospel According to St. Luke (Petersen) 
Interpretation of Romans (Becker) 
Problems in Religious Education (Poellot) 
Communication I (Choitz) 
Communication II (Pfitzer ) 
Introduction to Literature (Scaer) 
Speech Correction (Pfitzer ) 
Creative Writing (Choitz) 
Nineteenth Century English Poetry (Scaer) 
Art I (Deffner) 
History of Western Civilization from 1500 
to Present (Tjernagel) 
Survey of United States History (Hahn) 
American Government (Vahl) 
Introduction to Sociology (Poellot) 
Contemporary America (Mayer) 
Principles of Geography (Hahn) 
Physiology (Klotz) 
Plant Ecology (Klotz) 
Cultural Geography (Gross) 
Introduction to Music Literature (Rast) 
Music Theory for Teachers (Gehrke) 
Organ Repertoire, Registration, and Design 
(Gehrke ) 
The Lutheran Service (Zeddies) 
Music Education (Zeddies ) 
The Beginning Teacher (Dierker) 
The Primary School (Mensing) 
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Philosophies of Education (Sagehorn) 

Introduction to Educational Administration 
and Supervision (Dobberfuhl) 

Educational Psychology (Dobberfuhl ) 

Child Psychology (Luebke) 

Psychology of Adolescence (Krause ) 

Principles and Methods in Secondary 
Education (Sagehorn) 

The Teaching of Religion (Luebke) 

The Language Arts in the Elementary School 

( Middendorf ) 

The Social Studies in the Elementary School 

(Krause ) 

Mathematics for Teachers (Pieper ) 

Art Education (Deffner) — 

Student Teaching (Maurer) 

Children’s Literature and Other Instructional 

Materials (Middendorf ) 

Graduate Program. — A rich program of 
graduate course offerings will be available 
in the summer session of 1958, according to 
an announcement from the office of Dr. A. 
G. Huegli, academic dean and director of 
the graduate division. 

The graduate program leading to the 
degree of Master of Arts in Education be- 
gan at Concordia last summer. A total of 
73 students enrolled in the first courses 
given. About 50 of these students have 
already indicated their intention of return- 
ing for further work next summer. Inquiries 
from other prospective graduate students 
are being received almost daily. 

Four graduate seminars and two gradu- 
ate-undergraduates workshops will be con- 
ducted from June 15 to 28. Two of the 
seminars will be repeated from last summer: 
The Spiritual Nurture of the Child (Dr. A. 
H. Jahsmann) and Administration of Parish 
Education (Dr. V. C. Krause). Two others 
will be new: Church and State in America 
(Dr. A. G. Huegli) and Organization and 
Supervision of Parish Music Administration 
(Prof. L. C. Zeddies). The undergraduate 
workshops which may be taken for graduate 
credit are: The Nature and Expression of 
Christian Worship (Dr. T. C. Coates), and 
The Family (Rev. P. Hansen). 

During the five-week session, scheduled 
for June 30 to August 1, the graduate 
courses to be given a second time include: 
Historical Geography of the Bible Lands 
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(Dr. H. H. Gross) and The Lutheran Con- 
fessions (Dr. S. Becker). New graduate 
courses are: The Parables of Our Lord 
(Dr. N. S. Gienapp), Luther and the Refor- 
mation (Dr. N. S. Tjernagel), Johann 
Sebastian Bach (Prof V. C. Waldschmidt), 
Improvement of Instruction (Dr. A. V. 
Maurer), and Psychological Theories and 
Christian Instruction (Dr. A. F. Schmie- 
ding). 

A number of senior-college courses to be 
offered in the five-week summer session 
have been designated by the faculty as 
carrying graduate credit with the comple- 
tion of additional requirements. Graduate 
students may include a limited amount of 
such credits in their degree programs. 

Students graduating in June 1958 may 
apply for admission to the graduate divi- 
sion this summer and begin their advanced 


study programs. 


ConcorpIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


New Staff Member. — William C. Run- 
dey has joined the faculty of Concordia 
High School the second semester. He was 
awarded the Associate of Arts degree by 
St. John’s College, Winfield, Kans., in 1955. 
The Bachelor of Science in Education was 
granted by our Seward College in January 
1958. His major is social studies, with 
minors in education and religion. 


Opera Presented. — The high school dra- 
matics club, the high school chorus, and the 
college orchestra presented the comic opera 
Mlle. Modiste, one of Victor Herbert’s 
operas. 

This opera is one of the peaks in Her- 
bert’s career along with other well-remem- 
bered hits like Babes in Toyland, The For- 
tune Teller, and Naughty Marietta. It con- 
tains a constant succession of catchy tunes, 
with no less than six all-time hits, such 
as Fifis memorable “Kiss Me Again” and 
the count’s stentorian “I Want What I Want 
When I Want It!” 


“Centennial” Wall Sculpture. — Professor 
Reinhold Marxhausen is shown here with 
his most recent creation, which he calls 
a wall sculpture. Last spring the North- 
west District of our Synod invited him to 
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create a work of art especially for them. 
The wall sculpture, which commemorates 
the centennial of Lutheran teacher training, 
is the result. 

The brass C stands for century, and it 
shows how people have gone to school 
under the cross for that length of time. 
Included is a symbol of our Christian col- 
leges which represents the professor who 
bases his teaching on the open Bible. The 
teachers, or the finished product, are united 
in that they all are stamped with a cross. 
They are made of metal to represent the 
warrior qualities of the men of Christ. The 
various races of man are indicated as fol- 
lows: the white by aluminum, the black 
by iron, the red by copper, and the yellow 
by brass. The round circle includes the 
fact that the Lutheran Church sends mis- 
sionaries to foreign fields. 


CONCORDIA COLLEGE, 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 
Mission Emphasis Week. — “The work of 
Lutheran Medical Missions was begun in 


1951 in your beautiful library,” Rev. Justus 
P. Kretzmann, executive secretary of the 


Lutheran Medical Mission Association, told 
students on February 7. The occasion was 
a morning chapel service in which Rev. 
Kretzmann traced the origins of medical 
mission activity in The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod and set forth the purpose 
and the program of the Lutheran Medical 
Mission Association. Rev. Kretzmann stated 
that a Milwaukee layman, who met with 
Rev. Kretzmann in the college library, con- 
tributed a gift of $70,000, with which the 
work was begun. The layman prefers to 
remain anonymous. 


The service on February 7 was one of 
a series of five arranged for the annual ob- 
servance of Mission Emphasis Week. Other 
speakers for the week were Rev. Oswald 
A. Waech, St. Louis, Mo., Secretary for 
Evangelism for the Board for Missions in 
North and South America; Rev. Harold C. 
Bernthal, Detroit, Mich., pastor of Redemp- 
tion Lutheran Church; Rev. A. E. Ferber, 
Kansas City, Mo., pastor of Pilgrim Lutheran 
Congregation (deaf mute); and Rev. Ed- 
ward Wessling, Madison, Wis., pastor of 
Calvary Lutheran Church, University of 
Wisconsin campus. 
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The week-long observance coincided with 
the culmination of the Milwaukee area 
evangelism mission, conducted under the 
general direction of Rev. Waech and under 
the area chairmanship of Rev. Robert 
C. Boedecker. The correlation of the spe- 
cial chapel services with the PTR evangel- 
ism activities was endorsed by President 
Walter W. Stuenkel as a valuable means for 
enrichment of the campus mission observ- 
ance. “These representatives of various mis- 
sion departments spoke not only out of the 
fullness of abundant experience but from 
the stimulus of direct participation in a va- 
riety of mission activities,” President Stuen- 
kel said. “In addition, the co-ordination is 
a gratifying instance of Christian stewardship 
and of our desire to practice economy in 
engaging speakers for the instruction and 
inspiration of our students.” 

Concordia students assisted in missionary 
canvasses conducted by Milwaukee area 
congregations and on February 9 engaged 
in their own canvass of 70 blocks in the 
vicinity of the campus. 


Choral Festival. — The Third Annual Lu- 
theran Intercollegiate Choral Festival, sched- 
uled to be held in the Milwaukee Audi- 
torium on April 13, will present a mass 
choir of 500 voices representing college, 
seminary, and university choruses in the 
Middle West. Prof. Victor Hildner is gen- 
eral chairman of the festival. The following 
directors will bring choruses to the festival: 
Dr. William B. Heyne, St. Louis, Mo.; Prof. 
Fred L. Precht, Springfield, Ill.; Prof. Her- 
bert Nuechterlein, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Dr. 
M. Alfred Bichsel, Valparaiso, Ind.; Prof. 
Harold Otte, St.Paul, Minn.; Prof. James 
Engel, Milwaukee, Wis. The Lutheran 
A Cappella Choir of Milwaukee, under the 
direction of Mr. Harold E. Albers, will ap- 
pear as a special guest on the program. 

Local preparations for the 1958 festival 
are being made by the Milwaukee Planning 
Committee. At a meeting in Milwaukee on 
February 13, Prof. Hildner expressed grati- 
fication at the large number of men and 
women on the local committee and com- 
mended the group for progress made in 
arranging details of the festival. 

Semester Day. — “It’s great to be a min- 
ister,” Rev. George Beiderwieden, Milwau- 
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kee, told college and high school department 
students in a special chapel service held on 
Semester Day, January 81. Speaking on the 
basis of Rom. 11:13, “I magnify my office,” 
Rev. Beiderwieden urged students to get an 
ever clearer understanding and ever deeper 
appreciation of the great tasks and 
great joys in the ministry. Students and 
faculty members agreed that the picture 
sketched by Rev. Beiderwieden presented 
a most inviting and inspiring challenge to 
continue ministerial training. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
St. Pau, MINN. 


New Manager. — A new food service 
manager, Mr. Warren Fisk, came to Con- 
cordia on January 1. He is perhaps the only 
food manager in Synod with a Master’s 
degree — from Columbia University. His 
work is to reorganize and co-ordinate the 
food service system. 

New Dormitory Planned. — Plans for 
Minnesota Hall, a dormitory which will 
house 50 students, are in the preliminary 
stage. It is hoped that this building can be 
completed by the fall of 1958. It will be 
located in the vacant area next to the new 
Centennial Hall. 


Top Honors. — The junior-college debate 
team, under the able leadership of Prof. E. 
J. Otto, won top honors in a five-stage re- 
gional invitational meet which included 
a number of universities and state colleges. 
This is the first time the Concordia team 
has made a clean sweep of the tournament 
in this kind of competition. 


St. PAuL’s COLLEGE 
Concorp1s, Mo. 


Founders Day. — St. Paul’s College ob- 
serves January 25, the day of the conversion 
of St. Paul, as Founders Day with a special 
chapel service. Since the date fell on Satur- 
day this year, the observance was held on 
January 24, with the Rev. Herbert Boehne 
of Immanuel Church, Higginsville, as the 
guest speaker. 

Promotion Recommended. — The Board 
of Control has recommended that Dr. Nor- 
man Gienapp be advanced to a full pro- 
fessorship. He was recently granted the 
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Ph. D. in classical philology by the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

Educational Awards. — St. Paul’s College 
and High School were among the 66 schools 
and colleges throughout the nation which 
won educational awards given by Audio 
Devices, Incorporated, of New York, manu- 
facturers of magnetic tape. St. Paul’s placed 
fourth in each of the two entries submitted 
in the college and high school divisions. 
The contest, which was open to all high 
schools, colleges, and universities through- 
out the United States and Canada, consisted 
in answering three questions: If you placed 
in the contest, (1) what sort of equipment 
would you choose? (2) How would it be 
used? (3) How would the school benefit 
from it? St. Paul’s College will receive 
a total of $220 worth of merchandise. The 
first and second place awards yielded $2,750 
each, 

CALIFORNIA CONCORDIA COLLEGE 

OAKLAND, CaLir. 

Brohm Memorial Gift. — Fifty memorial 
hymnals, donated by Miss Adeline Brohm 
in memory of her father, Director Theodore 
Brohm, Oakland’s president from 1909 to 
1950, were recently put into service in the 
chapel. 

Lectures on Junior College. — Dr. Her- 
man A. Spindt, director of admissions at 
the University of California and president- 
elect of the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, 
gave a series of lectures to the Concordia 
staff “The Junior College and Its Curricu- 
lum,” “The Junior College Student and 
Counseling,” and “The Marks of a Good 
Teacher.” 

Concerning Members of the Faculty. — 
Miss Evangeline Rimbach of the music de- 
partment gave several piano concerts at the 
Portland Concordia. 

Prof. Roland Dede has completed require- 
ments for the degree of Ph. D. in botany at 
the University of California, Berkeley, and 
returns to the classroom after a sabbatical 
leave of one semester. His dissertation is 
entitled “Ontogeny of the Secretory Cavities 
and Associated Venation in Ptelea crenulata 
Greene and Certain Other Genera of the 
Rutaceae.” 
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Prof. Herbert Glock is on leave for a 
semester to continue his studies in the natu- 
ral sciences at the University of California. 


CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
AusTIN, TEX. 


President on Committee. — Dr. George J. 
Beto, president of Concordia in Austin, is 
serving as one of the lay members of the 
Conference on Expectations for the Uni- 
versity of Texas. The university is observ- 
ing its 75th anniversary and has set up the 
Conference on Expectations to prepare and 
report recommendations for the plans for 
the future of the university. The conference 
members include 125 of the leading lay 
citizens of the state, 50 members of the 
university faculty, and 25 members of the 
university student body. 

Gift Received. — Concordia recently re- 
ceived a new Baldwin grand piano for use 
in its music program. The instrument was 
a gift from the A. T. Kramers of Wichita 
Falls in memory of Mrs. Rachel Sommers 
Kramer, long-time and loyal friend of Con- 
cordia. 

CoNCORDIA COLLEGE 
PORTLAND, OREG. 


Death Strikes the Faculty. — Professor 
Karl Lorenz passed away the morning of 
December 25, 1957. Professor Lorenz is the 
first Concordia professor to pass away in the 
52-year history of the school. He had been 
at Concordia since 1924, a total of 34 years. 
Previous to his coming to the Concordia 
campus, he served as pastor of our congre- 
gations, including those at Ontario, Canada 
(1901—08); Cove, Md. (1908—11); Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. (1911—14); and Farmington, 
Mich. (1914—24). 

Professor Lorenz attended Concordia 
College, Fort Wayne, and Concordia Semi- 
nary, St. Louis. He received his B.A. de- 
gree from the University of Oregon in 1930. 

While at Concordia, Professor Lorenz 
taught some of the languages, particularly 
German, and biological sciences. He was 
active with the boys in the field of sports. 
Before the calling of a coach, he served in 
the capacity of coaching baseball and 
basketball. Because of his interest in pro- 
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moting sports he was instrumental in the 
support of the present gymnasium. 

Another chief interest was the growing 
of plants and trees about campus. It is 
largely for this reason that the student body 
decided to plant a garden in his memory. 
Professor Lorenz contributed much toward 
the progress made at Concordia during the 
past years, and this beloved teacher, friend, 
and fellow Christian will long be remem- 
bered by the Concordia students and faculty. 


President and Associate Professor Called. 
President John W. Behnken and Dr. Hugo 
Kleiner, chairman of the Board for Higher 
Education of Synod, were on the campus of 
Concordia College Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, January 7 and 8, to participate in the 
election of a new president for Concordia 
and an associate professor in science. The 
presidency has been vacant since Dr. Thomas 
Coates accepted a call to be head of the 
department of religion at the Senior College 
in Fort Wayne last July. 

The Board of Electors has extended the 
call to the presidency to Rev. Wilbert J. 
Fields, who is presently serving as student 
pastor at Iowa State University, Ames, Iowa. 
He is 40 years of age and has held previous 
pastorates in St. Louis, Mo., and Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

The call as associate professor in science 
and mathematics has been extended to 
Prof. Donald Lorenz, presently teaching at 
Concordia as an assistant professor in science 
and mathematics and serving as registrar. 
He has been on the faculty of Concordia 
College since 1951. A graduate of Con- 
cordia Teachers College in River Forest, IIl., 
he received his Master’s degree in Educa- 
tion from the University of Miami, Fla., 
in 1950. Before coming to Concordia, he 
taught at Trinity Lutheran High School, 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
EDMONTON, CANADA 


Research by Dean of Students. — 
Prof. Erich A. von Fange, dean of students, 
is doing research in the field of group 
dynamics, with special emphasis on its ap- 
plication to education. Recently a copy of 
the paper he prepared for the Methods of 
Research course he is taking in the graduate 
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department of the University of Alberta was 
requested by the Office of Education, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Washington, D. C. It was entitled 
“Staff Tensions.” 


Representatives at Austin Conference. — 
The dean and student body president Dale 
Mohr represented Edmonton at the recent 
Lutheran student-government conference at 
Austin, Tex. Mohr led a discussion group 
on the topic “Fostering Better Relationships 
Between the Student Body and the Major 
Components of the Campus Community in 
the Academic and Business Areas.” 


College Paper Increases Circulation. — 
The Aurora Borealis recently ran a feature 
article on the students’ efforts to increase 
its circulation. Forty-two new subscriptions 
were received. The subscribers currently 
receiving the student-edited publication 
range from all across Canada and the 
United States to as far east as India 
(alumnus Roland Miller) and south to 
Brazil (alumnus Ernest Rath). In past 
issues the Aurora, staffed by 30 students 
and faculty adviser Albert Reiner and pro- 
duction manager Anna Behrends, has fea- 
tured such groups as the Concordia Guild, 
Canadian pastors, prospective students, and 
graduates in its bimonthly editions. 


TEACHER CENTENNIAL 
NOTED IN NOVEL WAY 


When the pastors and teachers of central 
Texas Region V conference met on Jan- 
uary 23 and 24 at Schulenburg, Tex. (Zion, 
Rev. H. E. Baumann), they dined in an an- 
tique environment. Table settings and 
other room decorations suggested the “good 
ole days” of 1857. The ladies of Zion col- 
lected many antique furnishings, including 
kerosene and other lamps, flat irons of every 
shape and description — gas and live coals 
included. Red-checkered table cloths helped 
to give the century-old touch. 

School topics on the two-day program 
included a study of “Science and the Scrip- 
tures in the Classroom” by E. W. Wolf of 
Lincoln, Tex.; “The Teacher’s Relationship 
to Parish Work” by Erich Wendland of 
Fedor; and a report by Ed Keuer, Coun- 
selor of Education of the Texas District. 

Joun J. Soca 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957, BY DISTRICTS 
(North American Only) 


Teachers 
Districts Schools Enrollment Men Women Total 
Alberta and Br. Columbia 5 189 2 6 8 
Atlantic 42 4,662 58 120 178 
California and Nevada 87 8,188 43 68 ial 
Central 107 18,840 237 Ni bef 454 
Central Illinois 86 8,716 50 73 123 
Colorado oT 2,586 85 58 93 
Eastern 24 1.758 83 40 73 
English 80 3,349 43 14 115 
Florida-Georgia 16 1,754 12 54 66 
Iowa East 22 1,378 19 84 53 
Iowa West 25 1,483 19 4l 60 
Kansas 85 2,619 44 54 98 
Manitoba-Saskatchewan 7 19 — 1 1 
Michigan 113 15,011 255 214 469 
Minnesota 79 6,224 94 122, 216 
Montana 8 211 2 5 tf 
North Dakota 6 427 6 9 15 
North Wisconsin 29 8,543 42 66 108 
Northern Illinois 114 16,258 268 267 585 
Northern Nebraska 82 2,268 83 48 81 
Northwest 21 1,633 26 82 58 
Oklahoma ff 543 7 14 Q1 
Ontario 2, 72 8 — 8 
South Dakota 6 204 4 6 10 
South Wisconsin 63 9,643 142 177 319 
Southeastern 40 3,536 29 101 180 
Southern 12 1,250 138 83 46 
Souther California 54 6,137 92 117 209 
Southern Illinois 33 Brie, 40 50 90 
Southern Nebraska 46 2,425 53 42 95 
Texas 82 7,575 121 159 280 
Western 108 11,910 178 286 414 
TOTALS ——- sees —= — 
1257, 132,128 2,003 2,586 4,539 


A. C. STELLHORN, Secretary of Schools, 11-26-57 


BOARD FOR PARISH tended this meeting. Dr. Paul H. Vieth 


EDUCATION NEWS 


Intergroup Research Project. — Dr. A. C. 
Mueller, editor of Sunday school materials, 
represented the board at a meeting of the 
Intergroup Research Project held at Yale 
Divinity School, New Haven, Conn., Janu- 
ary 2—4. Thirty-five editors and writers of 
Protestant Sunday school literature at- 


served as chairman. 


The I.R.P. is attempting to determine 
the extent to which current Protestant Sun- 
day school lessons reflect a concern for im- 
proving intergroup (racial, religious, cul- 
tural, national). relations. Dr. Bernard E. 
Olson is research director for the project. 
To date Dr. Olson has studied four denomi- 
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national courses in detail and has begun 
studying several others. 

At the meeting, participants gave special 
attention to one lesson from each of sev- 
eral available courses. These lesssons were 
analyzed as to whether they fostered or 
hindered improved intergroup relations. — 

Future plans include continued exami- 
nation of published Sunday school materials. 
Results of these studies will be reported to 
each participating church group, which may 
then employ the findings as it sees fit. 

Asked about the contribution which the 
I. R. P. might make to improving the Mis- 
souri Synod’s “Life in Christ” lesson mate- 
rials, Dr. Mueller commented: “I am happy 
that our materials are among those being 
examined by the I.R.P. We look forward 
to receiving the findings which Dr. Olson 
has promised. In any case, we are deter- 
mined to re-examine our own Sunday school 
lessons to see how and where we can more 
effectively deal with the vital question of 
improving intergroup relations.” 

School Evaluation Instrument. — The 
manuscript for An Instrument for Evalu- 
ating Lutheran Elementary Schools has 
been submitted to Concordia Publishing 
House. This volume, some two years in the 
making, will enable school faculties, boards 
of education, and others to study the effec- 
tiveness of their schools. 

The instrument outlines procedures for 
evaluating a school and provides standards 
of excellence in five main areas: philosophy 
and objectives, curriculum, school plant, 
school services to pupils, and administration 
and supervision. 

Publication has been set for early summer 
1958. Frederick Nohl served as editor. 

Vacation Bible Schools. — Recent statis- 
tical studies show that more and more 
Missouri Synod congregations are using the 
vacation Bible school as an agency of Chris- 
tian education. In 1943 congregations re- 
ported 842 schools, with an enrollment of 
28,146. In 1956, 2,734 schools enrolled 
237,450 children. 

The statistics also reflect the twin func- 
tions of the vacation Bible school: (1) to 
extend the Christian education of the con- 
gregation’s children by 20 to 30 hours 
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annually; and (2) to reach out to children 
and homes not presently committed to Jesus 
Christ the Savior. Thus, for example, our 
schools enrolled over 67,000 nonmember 
pupils in 1956. 

Editors Arthur Gross and Ralph Dinger 
have completed the lesson materials for 
summer 1958. Entitled Let’s Learn About 
God, the 1958 course will emphasize the 
work of the Holy Trinity. Workbooks, 
teacher’s manuals, and handicraft materials 
have been prepared for five age levels: 
nursery, beginner, primary, junior, and 
senior (junior high). 

The editors are now working on the 1959 
course. This will center around the Ten 
Commandments. 

H. R. 4662. — At its January meeting the 
board approved a letter to the House Ways 
and Means Committee concerning H. R. 
4662, also known as the King-Jenkins bill. 
The board urged passage of this bill, which 
would grant teachers a federal income-tax 
deduction of up to $600 for additional edu- 
cation. However, the board did suggest 
several changes in the present wording of 
the bill. These changes, if adopted, would 
permit also professional teachers now teach- 
ing in nonaccredited schools or teachers 
with less than Bachelor’s degree to benefit 
from the proposed tax concession. 


THE BIKEWEND MEMORIAL 
EXHIBIT 


A pioneer in English work in the Missouri 
Synod and an instructor at Concordia Semi- 
nary, St. Louis, is the subject of the current 
exhibit in the Concordia Historical Institute. 
In a day when The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod worked almost exclusively 
in the German language, Prof. Adolf F. T. 
Biewend concentrated on the work of pre- 
paring Seminarians to work among English- 
speaking people. Professor Biewend also 
had the distinction of having served as 
instructor of a former mayor of St. Louis. 
His brilliant career, however, was suddenly 
cut short by his untimely death at the age 
of 41— 100 years ago. 

According to tradition, Dr. C. F. W. 
Walther had several “close calls” with 
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death. On one such occasion Professor Bie- 
wend pulled him from the Mississippi River, 
where he and several others were swimming. 
Biewend heard Walther gasping for air, 
hastily swam over to the spot, and promptly 
retrieved him from a watery grave. 

Professor Biewend spent almost his entire 
life in the classroom, with the exception of 
a few years in a Washington, D.C., min- 
istry. Prior to his coming to St. Louis, he 
served as an instructor at Fort Wayne, Ind. 
In 1850 he was called to be professor at 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, where he 
taught languages, sciences, and logic. In 
1856 he became director of the college 
department. 

Items on display include the only existing 
manuscript from his pen and several other 
fascinating documents, such as his marriage 
certificate, issued in Washington, D.C., in 
1844, and a “bill’ rendered by the “J. Chris- 
tian Freund Company, French and Orna- 
mental Confectionary” of St. Louis. The 
total bill for the food amounted to $43.50 — 
in a day when the average pastor was re- 
ceiving an annual salary of $300 to $400. 
Included in the bill are individual items 
such as “a bride’s cake,” $19.00; two hams 
“hacked,” $5.50. 

Even the tiny slippers worn by Mrs. Bie- 
wend on her wedding day in 1844 as well 
as a dark-brown wedding gown used in 
1866 are displayed. 

The institute, on the St. Louis Seminary 
campus, is open to the public daily from 
8:30 to 4:30, and on Saturdays and Sundays 
from 2 to 5 P.M. 


TEN MAJOR EDUCATIONAL 
EVENTS IN 1957 AS SELECTED 
BY BRODINSKY 


1. Governor Faubus, Arkansas, orders 
national guard to keep nine Negro students 
from entering the Little Rock Central High 
School “to preserve peace and prevent 
violence.” 

2. President Eisenhower orders Federal 
troops to Little Rock “to enforce the author- 
ity of the Federal courts” and to assure the 
peaceful entrance of nine Negro students. 


3. The U.S. Office of Education re- 
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leases a report entitled “Education in the 
U.S.S.R.,” pointing out Soviet advances 
in scientific education. 

4. The House of Representatives defeats 
HR 1 by a vote of 208—205, thus killing all 
hopes for federal aid for school construction 
in 1957. 

5. President Eisenhower, in address to 
State Governors at Williamsburg, Va., pro- 
poses that states take over completely long 
established federal-state programs. 

6. The President’s Committee on Educa- 
tion Beyond the High School issues its final 
report, calling for expansion of higher edu- 
cational facilities. 

7. The National Education Association 
concludes its centennial year, with plans for 
expanded services made possible by increase 
in dues from $5 to $10. 


8. Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare Marion Folsom completes draft of 
legislation designed to enlist the aid of the 
Federal Government in improving scientific 
education in schools and colleges, while at 
the same time strengthening entire publicly 
supported systems of education. 

9. Commission on Mathematics, College 
Entrance Examination Board, holds final 
meeting for purpose of releasing for publi- 
cation new-type mathematics curriculum for 
the satellite age. 

10. Educational Television and Radio 
Center announces that a “surprising total 
of 12,000,000 Americans” compose the pres- 
ent audience for educational television — not 
including the many thousands of pupils in- 
volved in closed-circuit TV _ instructional 


programs throughout the country. 


SIEGFRIED E. GRUENSTEIN 
(1877-1957) 


Siegfried E. Gruenstein, founder of the 
Diapason and its editor and _ publisher 
throughout its 48 years of existence, died 
December 6, 1957, at his home in Win- 
netka, Ill., after several months of failing 
health. He was 80 years old. 

Under Mr. Gruenstein’s leadership and 
editorship, the Diapason became known 
wherever there are organists and organs. 
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His monthly periodical is the official organ 
periodical of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists and the Canadian College of Organists. 
The Diapason has about 20,000 subscribers 
throughout the world (13,000 of whom are 
A.G.O. members). A biographical sketch 
of “S.E.G.” and an editorial tribute by 
Seth Bingham appears in the Diapason of 
January 1958. 

Mr. Gruenstein knew also of Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod churches and 
church musicians. His Diapason, a kind of 
organist’s Bible, reported organ specifica- 
tions, installations, dedications, and musical 
events in our churches. He printed bio- 
graphical sketches of men like Edward 
Rechlin; Karl Haase and Theodore Stelzer 
of Seward; G. C. Albert Kaeppel, Martin 
Lochner, Henry Gaertner, and Albert Beck 
of River Forest; and teachers Carl J. Rup- 
precht, Walter Wismar, and others. Edward 
Rechlin’s recital tours and crusades for Bach 
and Bach’s predecessors and contemporaries 
Mr. Gruenstein recorded as epochal. — In 
1928—29 Mr. Gruenstein published five full- 
page reviews in five issues of the Dia- 
pason contributed by Herbert D. Bruening, 
a teacher in Lutheran schools, as reviewer 
of the Lynnwood Farnam complete organ- 
Bach series in New York.—It would be 
interesting to know how many Lutheran 
teachers have been readers of the Diapason 
and admirers of Siegfried Emanuel Gruen- 
stein during the past 48 years. May his 
memory ever remain green among us! 


THE FOLSOM PLAN 


The main characteristics of the plan laid 
before the President by Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare Marion Folsom are 
these: 

Money: A federal outlay of approximately 
$225 million (including the National Science 
Foundation program) the first year; and 
similar sums for the next three years. 
A total, therefore, of about one _ billion 
dollars. 

Limits: The program must end after four 
years. 

Administration: Through the U.S. Office 
of Education and, in turn, through the state 
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departments of education. Said Folsom: 
“We must work to strengthen — not weaken 
—the American tradition of state and local 
control... .” 

Strategy: To use federal funds, for a short 
time only, to help the states “play their full 
and proper roles in developing their educa- 
tional systems to meet the pressing demands 
of national security in the years ahead.” 

Omission: Nothing is provided for school 
construction. 

Financing: Grants to states are to be 
matched on a 50—50 basis. 

Curricular areas to be aided: Science. 
Mathematics. Guidance and counseling. 
Testing. Foreign languages, especially lan- 
guages used in Asia, Africa, and the Near 
East. 

Noncurricular areas to be aided: Scholar- 
ships for youth, about 10,000 a year. 
Graduate-level fellowships, between 1,000 
and 1,500 a year. 

Reaction: The NEA accepted the over-all 
objectives of the Administration as far as 
they went, but declared the estimates were 
far below a realistic appraisal of the needs 
which our schools confront. The NEA 
would like to see the appropriations raised 
to $1 billion a year and continued at least 
for five years. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Quantity of Schooling. — In 1957, 18 per 
cent of the employed persons in the United 
States had a college education. In 1940 it 
was 13.4 per cent. In 1957, 50.3 per cent 
of the labor force had a high school educa- 
tion only. Compare this with 38.4 per cent 
in 1940. In 1957, 31.8 per cent of the em- 
ployed people had an education limited to 
the elementary school, as compared with 
48.1 per cent in 1940. It is interesting to 
note that in 1957 9.2 per cent of the em- 
ployed people in our country had done some 
graduate work at the college level. 

Much for Little. — An item appeared in 
the Des Moines Sunday Register to the effect 
that St. Paul’s Lutheran Church at Boone, 
Iowa, operates a church and a school on an 
$11,000-a-year budget. This country parish 
has 343 members. There are two women 
teachers in the school, each of whom is 
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paid $2,115 a year. The one who serves as 
principal gets housing also. The pastor re- 
ceives $4,500 a year and his home. The only 
charges to school children are a $5 annual 
book charge and a 35 cents-a-month pay- 
ment for milk. The church contributes about 
$5,000 a year to missions above the local 
budget. 

Evidence of Union Strength. — The max- 
imum salary of a Chicago public school 
teacher with a Master’s degree is $700 a 
month for the ten-month school year. The 
top salary paid to custodians is $885 a 
month. Isn’t it obvious why there is a short- 
age of teachers? 


Sex and Salary.— The average salary of 
the Lutheran male teacher graduate of June 
1957 is $3,402.88, whereas for women 
teachers it is $2,501.99. Does this help ex- 
plain the rapid shift in the ratio of men and 
women teachers? 

Emphasis on the Practical. — An investi- 
gation of the schools of West Virginia re- 
vealed a few shocking things. Although the 
state’s pupils rank only five points below the 
national average in IQ, the scholastic 
achievement of ninth graders was about two 
years behind the national norm. Since 1945 
enrollments in physics classes are down 10 
per cent; chemistry, 17 per cent; and Latin, 
26 per cent; but typing is up 19 per cent; 
office practice, 189 per cent; band, 138 per 
cent; and driver education, 700 per cent. It 
looks as if our society plans to toot and type 
its way through life at a high speed. 

Balance? — About the same amount of 
money is spent on commercial advertising 
each year as is allocated to the maintenance 
of the elementary and secondary schools of 
the United States. 

Slight Hope.— A study on mathematics 
and science made by the Office of Education 
shows that there was a small increase in 
these academic areas in the public high 
schools of the United States last fall. This 
was the first increase since 1910. 

A Solution to Housing Problems. — The 
Omaha, Nebr., Education Association, which 
already owns an apartment building to house 
active teachers, has now begun construction 
of a 12-story apartment for retired teachers. 
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This is the first project of its kind in the 
country. 

Science in the Public High School. — 
Forty-three per cent of the high schools 
surveyed by the Office of Education did not 
offer physics. Thirty-six per cent did not 
offer chemistry. Ten per cent did not offer 
biology. In the USSR the science require- 
ment for high school is seven hours a week 
for each year. In the United States many 
schools require only five hours a week for 
one year. Thus, the USSR science require- 
ment is five to six times as great as that in 
the United States public schools. 

Math in the Public High Schools. — One 
fifth of the high schools surveyed by the 
Office of Education did not offer plane 
geometry, normally a tenth-grade subject. 
One third did not offer intermediate algebra, 
normally an 11th-grade subject. Two thirds 
offered neither trigonometry nor solid geo- 
metry, 12th-grade subjects. In the USSR in 
the four years of their secondary education 
program a student is required to spend one 
hour a day six days a week on the study of 
mathematics. In the United States the re- 
quirements in many schools are only five 
hours a week for one year or about one fifth 
of that required in the USSR. 


Going Up. — Just prior to World War II, 
the number of school years completed by the 
typical American was nine. Today, the typ- 
ical American is credited with 12 years of 
schooling, that is, the equivalent of a high 
school education. 

Marion B. Folsom Says.— The United 
States is probably weaker in foreign-lan- 
guage abilities than any other major country 
in the world. 

This presents a serious handicap in our 
efforts to build a durable world peace. It 
leaves us at a serious disadvantage in ful- 
filling our responsibilities for leadership in 
the free world. 

If we are to gain and hold the confidence 
and good will of peoples around the world, 
we must be able to talk to them not in our 
language but in theirs. 

The relatively small investment proposed 
by the administration in this field would 
yield far-reaching benefits — both to educa- 
tion and to national security. 
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Our Contributors 
Emit H. DerFNeER, professor, Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, Il. 


DoroTHea H. Grrsonpe (Mrs. RALPH A.), teacher, Christ Lutheran School, St. Joseph, 
Mich. 


Raymonp L. SCHILLING, teacher, St. Paul’s Lutheran School, Melrose Park, Ill. 
Freperick D, KraMEr, principal, Immanuel Lutheran School, Memphis, Tenn. 
Paut W. Roeurs, pastor, Zion Lutheran Church, Wausau, Wis. 


Hersert Gorscu, teacher and director of music, Bethlehem Lutheran School, Saginaw, 
Mich. 


Wixsert C. Marten, teacher, Pilgrim Lutheran Church, Wauwautosa, Wis. 


Herpert D. BRUENING, teacher and director of music, Church of St. Luke, Chicago, IIl. 


Summoned to Rest 


Martin WALTER RIEDEL, Milwaukee, Wis., on June 29, 1957, at the age of nearly 69. 
After his graduation from Concordia Seminary in St. Louis in 1910 he served parishes in 
Nebraska, North Dakota, and Winnipeg, Canada, till 1926, when he was called as professor 
to Concordia College, Edmonton, Canada. Since 1942 he had been instructor at the Mil- 
waukee Lutheran High School. 


Joun W. Wertinc, Winfield, Kans., on November 14, 1957, at the age of 79. He was 
graduated from Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, in 1902. He had served several parishes in 
Kansas when he was called as professor at St. John’s College, Winfield, in 1918, where he 
served until his retirement in 1957. 


Joun W. BerceEr, St. Paul, Minn., on November 19, 1957, at the age of 60. After his 
graduation from Concordia Seminary in St. Louis in 1922 he had served parishes in Saint 
Joseph, Canton, and Osage City, Mo., until 1931, when he was called as professor to our 
Concordia College, St. Paul, Minn., where he served until his death. 


Huco J. Heyne, Hinsdale, Ill., on December 12, 1957, at the age of nearly 68. He had 
served in the ministry of teaching for 47 years at the following places: St. Matthew, 
Chicago; Denver, Colo.; Bremen, Kans.; Hinsdale, Ill. 


Ropert G. Kuincx, St. Louis, Mo., on December 19, 1957, at the age of 29. He was 
a 1948 graduate of Concordia Teachers College, River Forest; received his Master’s degree 
at Northwestern University; and had completed his residence requirements for the doctorate. 
He had been instructor at Concordia Teachers College, Seward, Nebr., and at the St. Louis 
Lutheran High School. At the latter charge he taught science and mathematics and served 
as athletic coach. 


Karu Lorenz, emeritus, Portland, Oreg., on December 25, 1957, at the age of 79. After 
his graduation from Concordia Seminary in St.Louis in 1901 he held pastorates in 
Canada, Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Michigan. Since 1924 he was a member of our Port- 
land Concordia faculty. During the 84 years of his professorship he taught some of the 
languages, particularly German, and biological sciences. He was also active in promoting 
sports at Concordia. 


WALTER BEYERLEIN, De Soto, Mo., on January 11, 1958, at the age of 54. He had served 
as Lutheran teacher at the following schools: Immanuel, West Ely, Mo., Trinity, Alma, Mo., 
and Redeemer, De Soto, Mo. 


